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What will the exciting year ahead mean to you? 
What will it bring? Will your hopes, your plans for 
the future be successful . . . or will events beyond 
your control make them go astray? 


Uncertainty is the watchword of the present. War 
and politics, business and labor, low farm prices 
and high industrial prices . . . all form conflicts whose 
solution is daily becoming more puzzling, whose 
solution will effect even the most personal details 
of your daily life. 


Newsweek gives you practical help in planning for 
the future by bringing you a thorough understand- 
ing of today’s happenings . . . and what they will 
mean tomorrow. It does this by reporting today’s 
news in the light of its probable effect on the future, 
your future. 


Designed for thinking people, Newsweek has com- 
bined these features the thoughtful individual finds 
most interesting. Concise, unprejudiced reporting of 
the news in an entertaining manner . . . the visual- 
ization of the news with 75 or more dramatic news 
photographs . .. the stimulating columns of interna- 
tionally known authorities ... the arrangement of the 
news so that the full significance is quickly and 
easily understood. 


If you are not already a subscriber, or if your sub- 
scription is running out, order Newsweek now by 
mailing the attached coupon. For the enjoyment and 
value you receive you'll find the cost very low... 
only $4 for one year, 52 absorbing weeks. And if 
you wish, you need not send us your remittance until 
your subscription is in effect. 
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Loyalty— 

London: Christmas gift of 1937— 
Lord Nuffield, wealthiest British auto- 
mobile manufacturer, received from his 
employes a brand-new car. 


Query— 

Lincoln, Neb.: Secretary of State 
Harry Swanson received a letter from 
Berlin—“Please inform me of the where- 
abouts of my uncles and cousins who live 
in your state—Herman Hageman.” 


Zander’s Santa— 

San Francisco: Accused of stealing 
Christmas cards from a hotel mail box, 
Hugo Zander, 85, won his freedom by a 
frank confession: “I didn’t even open 
them. I just wanted to show people I was 
having a Christmas, too. I have no friends 
or relatives.” 


Appetite— 

Chicago: From the stomach of Bernice 
Gurevitz, 17-year-old high-school girl, a 
surgeon removed a 6-inch teaspoon she 
had swallowed while eating ice cream. 


Going . . . Gone— 
g 


Humboldt, Iowa: The auctioneer 
bawled: “How much am I offered for this 
fine horse?” A farmer: “$75.” Auctioneer: 
“Do I hear $80?” Another farmer bid $80. 
The horse dropped dead. 


Weather Note— 
Blair, Neb.: Police Chief Victor John- 


son found a pigeon standing on the City 
Hall roof—frozen stiff. 


News— 

Richmond: M. E. Bristow, Virginia 
Insurance and Banking Commissioner, re- 
ceived a telegram addressing him as the 
president of the National Association of 
Building and Loan Supervisors. He checked 
up and discovered he was elected two 
months ago at a Los Angeles convention 
he didn’t attend. 


Opportunism— 


Evanston, Ill.: Because residents 
thought the new name would attract peo- 
ple, the city council changed Simpson 
Street to Windsor Street. 


Story— 


Burlington, Wis.: John P. Zelenak Jr., 
Tacoma bachelor, won the annual Liars 
Club prize with: “My wife is so lazy she 
feeds the chickens popcorn so that when 
she fries the eggs they turn over by them- 
selves.” 
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WEED American 


Bar-Reinforced 


TIRE CHAINS 


@ When the road is slippery with snow, ice or mud and you come to a busy 
crossing—how do you know you can stop? 

Says the careful driver, ‘‘ Because I have WEED American Bar-Reinforced 
Tire Chains—the chains that grip three ways.” 

Equipped with Patented Lever-Lock End Hooks, WEED Americans are 
easier to put on and take off or to adjust. They are economical because, (1) 
WEED American Bar-Reinforcements provide twice the metal to wear 
through; (2) the metal is‘‘ Weedalloy,” especially developed for WEED Tire 
Chain use; (3) side chains are welded and case-hardened to resist wear against 
curbs and ruts. WEED Americans give you more than twice the safe mileage. 

WEED American Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains are offered by reliable acces- 
sory stores, garages and service stations. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 














wana American 


Bar-Reinforced 


WEE! TIRE CHAINS 


Licensed to manufacture and sell Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains under United States and Canadian Letters Patent: 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc.; The McKay Company; The Hodell Chain Company; Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company; Dominion Chain Company, Limited; and Pyrene Manufacturing Company of Canada, Limited. 
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Where the Continental Divide 
crosses the Canadian border — 
Glacier National Park in Montana 
joins its neighbor, Waterton Lakes 
Park in the Canadian Rockies. 


Here is “Nature’s Most Sublime 
Wilderness.” In Glacier Park alone 
are 60 glaciers, 250 alpine lakes, 
1001 waterfalls, countless multi- 
colored mountains and valleys. A 
thousand miles of trails invite you to 
ride orhike. Boattripsand inter-park 
bus tours take you to scenes of spec- 
tacular beauty. You will enjoy the 
hospitality of fine hotels or the care- 
free informality of chalet or camp. 

Glacier Park is on the route of 
Great Northern Railway's modern, 
air-conditioned Empire Builder. For 
details about all-expense tours in 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks, 
write Mr. Dickinson or ask nearest 
railway ticket agent ortravel bureau. 


— -MAIL COUPON TODAY-- ¢ - 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway, Room 738, St. Paul, Minn. 

I am interested in a trip to_.................. 
Please send me information. 
eae nec a ee ee ee 
ee Pe ee a ee ae 
ee Ps cats eaksnndeateirealts 

(If student, please state grade_____.____- ) 
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LETTERS 


Red Cross Help 


On page 40 of Dec. 20 issue we find 
illustrations and an account of a “sit- 
down,” where the men “subsisted for three 
days on river carp and lard” until “the 
Red Cross heard of their plight.” 

Was this an emergency that needed Red 
Cross action? 

Since the men were free to go as they 
pleased, it would seem that a fuller ex- 
planation should be made as to why the 
Red Cross should help such a strike al- 
though nonunion. 





ALBERT F. CARTER 
Greeley, Colo. 


Mrs. R. H. Lippert, Red Cross executive 
secretary at Burlington, la., reminds critics 
that, as Newsweek reported, woodsmen 
clearing Eagle Island struck for back pay 
and not for any wage advance or other con- 
cession. “After being fed on promises for 
from four to five weeks they were forced 
to seek some more substantial means of 
subsistence—or starve. We heard of their 
appeal, investigated, and found them 
ready, willing, and anxious to go to work 
even if they could get only part of their 
back pay ... Anyone understanding the 
circumstances ... will agree that the Red 
Cross acted wholly within due bounds and 
in the interest of humanity when we pro- 
vided temporary relief .. .” 

Postscript: the woodsmen have not yet 
won their pay, but the War Department 
is investigating their claims against a de- 
parted contractor and is seeking new bids 
for clearing timber from the Mississippi 
River island. 





Shop Talk 


‘ On page 17 of your Dec. 13 issue, under 
the heading of “Strikes,” I find an article 
reading as follows: 

“Last week John L. Conner, Depart- 
ment of Labor conciliator, settled the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen’s strike 
against eastern lines of the Greyhound bus 
system. Striking drivers and the company 
exchanged concessions: the brotherhood 
gave up its demand for a closed-shop con- 
tract similar to those it holds with most 
of the nation’s railroads; Greyhound grant- 
ed wage increases averaging $15 a month.” 

This, at least by inference, would lead 
the reader to conclude that the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen hold “closed- 
shop” contracts with the railroads. 

I joined the B. of R. T. in 1899, gave 
up membership quite a number of years 
ago, and for the past 30 years have been 
an employer of trainmen on various rail- 
roads. Of course, I cannot state positively 
that they haven’t a “closed-shop” contract 
on some of the smaller lines, but I have 
never heard of such a thing. They cer- 
tainly haven’t on the New York Central 


System, nor on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Northwestern, Rock Island, Chicago 
Great Western, nor any of the important 
lines. 
F. N. REYNOLDS 
General Superintendent 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

Chicago & St. Louis Railway 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Unfortunate phrasing carried the infer- 
ence that the lerge railroad companies had 
“closed-shop” contracts with the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. Newsweek 
had in mind that the terms of the brother- 
hood agreements apply to all employes, 
although noi ail of them are members. 





Credit 


The undersigned, joint authors of the re- 
port made at the recent New Orleans meet- 
ing of the Southern Medical Association, 
referred to on page 27 of the Dec. 20 issue 
of NEwsweEEk, wish to call your attention 
to the fact that they feel an erroneous im- 
pression was too certainly implied. Credit 
for originating this estimable idea of deter- 
ring growth in the long leg in infantile 
paralysis victims should not be accorded 
us, and it is hoped out of fairness to the 
surgeon who did the original work on this 
subject, an opportunity can be provided for 
correcting the impression too readily de- 
ducible from reading this brief paragraph. 

The above-mentioned idea was first em- 
ployed by Dr. D. B. Phemister of Chicago 
and published by him in 1933. As stated 
in our paper, further reports on the sub- 
ject have been made from time to time by 
him and his associates. The only original 
contribution to this problem made by us 
was to state as accurately as possible what 
might be expected if growth is slowed by 
this operation and a modification of the 
technique for the purpose of attempting to 
simplify the operation and to make the 
result more certain. 

We hope that in some way Dr. Phem- 
ister can be given full credit in your col- 
umns for originating such an invaluable 
idea and that the erroneous impression im- 
plied in the statement of our operation be 
corrected. 


J. WARREN WHITE, M. D. 
W. P. WARNER, JR., M. D. 


Greenville, S.C. 





Free Country 


While sittin’ on the crecker barrel a few 
nights ago reading the news I came across 
columns by Mark Sullivan and General 
Johnson proving beyond reasonable doubt 
that we had a dictatorship in this country 
that would make Hitler or Mussolini 
ashamed of themselves. This gave me a 
terrible shock so I quit reading and turned 
on the radio. First thing was “Boake Car- 
ter Speakin’” who tore the administration 
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to bits about his foreign policy. Giving up | 
in despair I went to bed. Next morning W E E \ ; 
[ turned on the NBC news broadcast to 
see what had happened to the country Registered U. 8. Patent Office. ; 
during the night but it made no mention Matcotm Murr, President and Publisher i 
of any of the three men ~~ a Raymonp Moxey, Contributing Editor ¢ Rex Saurn, Managing Editor 
i at sunrise so new we sti ; 
being shot EDITORIAL AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N. Y. 
had a free country. 
A. J. SITTON 
Pyote, Texas V XI IT NDEX . J , , N 
ou. XI. ] X jor January 10, 1938 No. 2 
Gleeful Snort Page 
George Jean Nathan's current review ARTS 30 
in Newsweek of the slightly great Abbey 
Theater Players left me snorting with glee BOOKS $2 
at his pious manner of sizing up a theatri- : a , : 
cal situation in so many choice, delicious Book Week, Sinclair Lewis 33 
words. A withering notice to a famed : Zn 
group of actors . . . it’s the kind of piece BUSINESS 35 
that a young newsman would like to take Market and motors react to trust war 35 
to bed with him . . . that’s what I did. 
EUGENE H. BLACK Labor: Q& A 39 
Kansas City Journal-Post 
Kansas City, Mo. EDUCATION 29 
ENTERTAINMENT Q7 
id rd ’ y rT 
‘Printwrite Theatre Week, George Jean Nathan 28 
For the information of Milton Launer 
of Nebraska, who criticizes me in your is- FOREIGN AFFAIRS 14 
sue of Dec. 27 for suggesting a new word, China: invader and invaded spread ruin 14 
Printwrite, meaning (briefly) to write or : : 
imprint in print-style letters: It is the Rumania and Egypt: two strong kings 18, 19 
business of dictionaries simply to record : 
usage and to change with it, and no one FOURTH ESTATE 29 
has denied that the verb Print is at pres- LAW 29 
ent in good usage in this sense .. . that the 
reason why it has so come into use is, LETTERS 2 
evidently, that a more apt and definite as “ 
d ~ 
term for the purpose had not been pro- NATIONAL AFFAIRS ‘ 
posed as 0 substitute for this Magical one The President’s message to Congress—and business 7 
—designating this free-hand writing as 
“printing”! As to my “ignorance” in re- The trusts: Mr. Jackson’s story S 
gard to dictionaries—suffice it to say, I . ‘ 
have three unabridged ones of different Do we need a big navy: 11 
makes. As to using the verb /etter in this . 
sense, that is just as indefinite as print; for PERISCOPE 5 
usage applies the former term to the form- PERSPECTIVE, Raymond Moley 44 
ing of either script or print-style letters, eal 
as all the dictionaries attest; and its use by SCIENCE 22 
some in this restricted sense is simply an- , . . 
1 th: < é ? s "s S$ diseas Q 
cther cttmnnt to Gad a weed to Mf this Leukemia, the most mysterious disease 22 
lack in the language. Printwrite (pat- Secrets of the earth and sea 94 
terned after typewrite) is not only self- 
explaining: the context would make it SIDESHOW 1 
doubly so. 
sf . . r ,P ‘ S$ 
Here is another suggestion: We have SPORT 34 
loose-leaf encyclopedias and those with a TRANSITION 26 
volume published yearly to keep them up 
to date; but an unabridged dictionary, Credits for cover pictures: top, Underwood & Underwood; bottom, International. 
costing at least $20 in its cheapest bind- 
ing, is te in Ww years, on ac- 
. §, 18 =. da nd 7 fe : — ba ll . Published by WEEKLY Pustications, INc., 350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at Postoffice 
count of the many new words continua J of Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Editorial and Executive Departments, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
coming into use. Supplements in diction- | Avenue, New York. aponag gre poses United States, a torsnories and pocscsstons, Conade, Cube, Menico, Central 
cae ¢ —_ — . d South America: one year, $4; two years, $6; three years, $8; single copies, cents. Add $2 per year foreign postage 
wae Se past — have av eraged (by antl for all other countries. Two weeks’ notice required for change of address. Please give address to which magazine is now 
tual count) only two or three pages a being delivered as well as new address. Annual subscribers may have NEWSWEEK sent to them on vacations by giving 
rear: . 7 , t eeks’ notice of itinerary. All communications about subscriptions should be addressed to the Circulation Department, 
Ser-idipnalingnteg leaves (four pages) _— ot NEWSWEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; M. W. PERINIER, Executive Vice Pres.; T. F. MUELLER, Busines. 
India paper, insertable yearly just inside | yanager; F. D. PRATT, Circulation Mgr.; GORDON S. HARGRAVES, Advertising Mgr.; CHARLES F. BOMER, Sec. Treas. 
the front cover, should be ample—suffi- Copyright, 1938, By Weexty Pustications, Inc. 
cient for about 400 new words and defini- 
tions Boarp or Directors 
ELMER G. STILL VINCENT ASTOR, Chairman e S. WINSTON CHILDS Jr., Vice Chairman 
Livermore, Calif. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN e¢ MALCOLM MUIR e« A. H. LOCKETT 
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Junior Knows It’s an ELECTRIC Train 


AY Junior’s right. Electrons drive the 
wheels. These streamlined trains are 
electric trains—just as completely electric 
as though their power came from a third 
rail or an overhead wire. The husky elec- 
tric motors that turn the wheels get their 
power from an electric generator driven by 
a diesel engine—a complete electric power 


plant right on the train. 


It’s electric drive that makes these trains 
glide along so smoothly and quietly, 
accelerate so rapidly, yet effortlessly. And 


it’s electricity that gives you adequate 
light for reading, conditioned air for 
comfort, and dozens of other conveniences 


found on these trains. 


General Electric engineers have played a 
leading part in streamlined-train develop- 
ment—yjust as in all other forms of electric 
transportation. For more than 40 years 
these engineers have pioneered in building 
electric locomotives, and have brought 
you safer, faster, more comfortable 
transportation. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE G-E RADIO PROGRAM, MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T., NBC RED NETWORK 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Panay Diplomacy 


Behind the refusal of the State and 
Navy Departments and the White House 
to accept offers of a preview showing of 
the Panay newsreel was this reasoning: 
officials feared they’d be charged with 
censorship if the movie turned out to be 
less graphic than promised. On the other 
hand, if the film did live up to advance 
publicity, they feared the Japanese envoy 
would inform Tokyo that the U.S. had 
passed on the pictures and deliberately re- 
leased them to incite public opinion. In- 
cidentally, no one in Washington serious- 
ly denies that F.D.R. rushed to “close” 
the whole Panay incident before the news- 
reel could be shown. 


Monopoly Outlook 


Despite all the antitrust hullabaloo, im- 
mediate sweeping legislation on the sub- 
ject still seems unlikely. Early this week, 
the best available information was that 
the administration tentatively planned to 
build up the monopoly issue through a 
prolonged Congressional investigation. This 
will keep the issue sizzling through the 
19388 campaign, and, incidentally, post- 
pone the major drive for legislation till 
next year. 


Washington Talk 
Current table talk among informed 


Washington groups: The apparent glum- 
ness of Postmaster General Farley, long 


an aspirant to the New York Governor- ° 


ship, upon realizing that F.D.R. has singled 
out Assistant Attorney General Jackson 
for the job . . . Secretary of Interior Ickes’ 
decline in intra-administration prestige, as 
a result of the whittling away of PWA 
funds and his fights over housing and the 
forestry service . . . The undercover ma- 
neuvers of House Labor Committee mem- 
bers to nullify Chairman Mary Norton’s 
leadership by agreeing on decisions at in- 
formal meetings to which she’s not invited. 


Campaign Fund Tiff 


There'll soon be a flood of hot Congres- 
sional debate over a proposed amendment 
to the Corrupt Practices Act to forbid la- 
bor organizations from contributing to 
national campaign funds. As a result of 


C.1.0.’s $500,000 gift to the Democrats 
in 1936 and its later claims that the ad- 
ministration owed it support, Republicans 
have long been peeved and Democrats 
embarrassed. The whole subject will pop 
open this session. Attorney General Cum- 
mings may steal opposition thunder by 
proposing an amendment himself. 


Jackson Speech 


Most of the factual material in Assist- 
ant Attorney General Robert Jackson’s 
antitrust speeches last week came from 
Leon Henderson, WPA economist, who’s 
now riding high in administration circles. 
Also, keen Washingtonians thought they 
spotted in the two attacks the vigorous 
language and characteristic phraseology 
of Tom Corcoran, close Roosevelt adviser. 
Incidentally, the theme of the speeches— 
that business “high-priced” itself into re- 
cession—had been voiced by Federal Re- 
serve Governor Eccles in his Chicago 
speech a month ago but got little atten- 
tion because of Eccles’ measured language. 


Long Session 


Don’t put any stock in the customary 
predictions by leaders that Congress will 
reach an early adjournment—in April or 
May. Experienced observers (including 
Vice President Garner) are saying that, 
despite Congressmen’s desire to hurry 
home and start campaigning for the 1938 
elections, the session won’t end before late 
June. F.D.R.’s insistence on a wage-hour 
bill, and the general expectation of long 
fights over economy, foreign affairs, and 
the anti-lynching bill are chiefly respon- 
sible for the gloomy forecast. 





Labor Peace Outlook 


Despite the recent collapse of labor 
peace negotiations, high New Dealers are 
saying the C.I.O. and A.F. of L. will come 
to terms before many months have passed. 
Increasing rank-and-file demands for peace 
are expected at the C.L.0. convention to 
be held early this year. Officials are bank- 
ing too on the diplomacy of Sidney Hill- 
man of the C.1.0., whose tact they rate 
higher than John L. Lewis’. Finally, it’s 
not out of the question that F.D.R. him- 
self might eventually intervene. 


Senatorial Campaigns 


Rep. D. Worth Clark, conservative 
Democrat, will enter the Idaho primary 
against Senator Pope . . . South Dakota 


Democrats are waiting to see whether 
Gov. Leslie Jensen, Republican, decides to 
seek reelection or run for the Senate; ex- 
Governor Berry, Democrat, defeated by 
Jensen in 1936, will probably try for the 
post Jensen doesn’t want . .. Luther Bird- 
zell, general counsel for the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., may be the New 
Deal candidate for the seat of Senator Nye 
of North Dakota. 


Trivia 

Reporters missed a good story when 
they failed to discover the recent visit of 
Attorney General Cummings to Madison, 
Wis., to confer with both government and 
defense attorneys in the oil-company 
trials .. . John L. Lewis has his own pri- 
vate entrance to the new United Mine 
Workers building in Washington . . . The 
Justice Department, after quietly investi- 
gating the Chicago milk situation, will 
soon issue a report charging price fixing 
and unfair competition. 





Sino-Japanese Future 


Odiective observers in China now sum 
up the situation this way: Japan wants 
peace and is offering to stay out of the 
Yangtze basin in return for undisputed 
possession of China’s five northern prov- 
inces. Chiang, though “defeated,” is still 
strong politically and is determined to 
keep on fighting. Probable future: guer- 
rilla warfare will continue to harass the 
Japanese all winter; Chiang is mapping a 
spring counteroffensive, to follow further 
wholesale retreats designed to draw Japa- 
nese armies into the interior; Japan will 
continue indirect attacks on foreign inter- 
ests to convince Chinese masses that 
Japan is boss in China; formal peace 
won't come for many months. 


Durbar Delay 


British officials are having heated back- 
stage discussions about the advisability 
of the projected trip of George VI and 
Elizabeth for the traditional coronation 
as Emperor and Empress of India. The 
expected announcement has been delayed 
for months, and it’s now believed there’s 
little likelihood they'll make the trip be- 
fore 1939, if then. High officials in India 
have continued to warn of the danger of 
“unfortunate” incidents. 


No Palestine Partition 


Increased riots and unrest in the Near 
East, along with intensification of Mus- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
































6 NEWSWEEK 
solini’s anti-British propaganda in Arab Germany a private citizen; Berlin is last year increased out of relation to busj- 


countries, have led British officials to re- 
consider their plan for partitioning Pales- 
tine. Whitehall now believe; the situation 
is far too tense to permit any such sweep- 
ing change in the mandated <rea. Officials 
are privately discussing three possible 
moves: indefinite postponement cf the 
partitioning; sending a new commission to 
Palestine to study and report; scrapping 
the whole plan. 


Nazi Need 

So hard up is the Reich that, in effect, 
it has now quietly taken to collecting 
taxes in advance. The roundabout system 
is this: The government ordered German 
companies with foreign branches to ac- 
quire as much foreign currency as pos- 
sible, in order to provide Germany with 
more foreign exchange. Now the Reich is 
buying up the currency—paying for it 
with “tax bonds” which are to be used 
in paying future taxes. 


Rumanian Hitler 


Note the significant parallel between 
the positions of Hitler when he was ap- 
pointed Reich Chancellor and Goga, new 
Rumanian Premier. Goga, fast heading 
toward totalitarian government, is taking 
advantage of much the same situation 
Hitler had. His first acts—replacing key 
administrators by his own men, persecut- 
ing of Jews as a warning to potential op- 
ponents, suppressing the press under 
“emergency” laws—are duplicates of early 
Hitler moves. It’s a good bet that Goga 
will dissolve the new Parliament before 
it meets. 


British Cabinet Change 


The expected appointment of Winston 
Churchill to replace British Air Minister 
Swinton (Newsweek, Jan. 3) is only 
part of a general reshuffling of the British 
Cabinet due in the near future—probably 
within a month. But the talk of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain’s resigning has little 
foundation; is based mainly on vastly 
exaggerated reports of his ill health. 


Press Deal 


Germany has just made a deal with 
France and tentative arrangements with 
Britain and other countries to avoid fu- 
ture international incidents arising from 
expulsion of foreign correspondents from 
Germany or of German correspondents 
abroad. In the future, instead of public 
expulsion, the governments involved will 
quietly seek to agree on an arrangement 
to have the newspaper men “recalled.” 


Foreign Notes 


The ex-Kaiser has been discreetly 
sounding out the Nazi government on its 
attitude toward his possible return to 


reported favorable . . . Britain, seeking to 
improv? arriy marksmanship, is adopting 
“tailored ifies”; the guns’ stocks are cut 
in several sizes, designed to correspond to 
soldiers’ arm length . . . Germany is toy- 
ing with a plan to regain the North At- 
lantic blue ribbon from the Normandie; 
engineers are trying to persuade the gov- 
ernment to re-engine the Bremen to give 
her the few extra knots necessary .. . 
London businessmen are going in for 
“War Game” (Kriegspiel), a German 
adaptation of chess . . . London friends 
are repeating Colonial Secretary Mac- 
Donald’s crack: “Since De Valera and 
Mussolini are getting so friendly, Britain 
should offer Ireland to Mussolini for 
colonization.” 





Budget Maneuver 


Watch for a new administration move 
to facilitate “budget balancing” without 
cutting down on spending. Bills to be 
introduced this session will broaden the 
RFC’s powers to issue its own Treasury- 
guaranteed bonds and debentures (which 
wouldn’t show on Treasury books) and 
will transfer to the RFC books $2,675,- 
000,000 which the Treasury advanced, 
through the RFC, for relief and for capi- 
tal for the HOLC and other agencies. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. will also be 
given more bond-issuing powers. 


New Products 


A New Jersey firm plans to market in- 
expensive bathroom tiles made from Loui- 
siana shrimp shells . .. A synthetic rubber 
made by “cracking” petroleum is already 
beginning to be used for auto and plane 
fuel lines (where real rubber disinte- 


grates); should gain much wider use as 


the manufacturing process is further per- 
fected . . . A chemical compound called 
Tergitol will be boomed as a substance 
for making water “wetter”; a_ small 
amount of it enables water to penetrate 
many materials that ordinarily repel it .. . 


Railroad Worries 


The Baltimore & Ohio’s plea for permis- 
sion to borrow $8,000,000 from the RFC 
deeply impressed the administration, 
awakening it to the real crisis facing many 
roads and assuring wide discussion of the 
whole railroad problem early this year. A 
plan for consolidating the railways in 
each region into a unified system appears 
to be most favored just now. Note, inci- 
dentally, that the President’s earlier state- 
ment about barring further RFC loans to 
railroads has been quietly forgotten. 


Business Footnotes 


A survey of independent jewelers in 
four states shows that jewelry sales in the 


ness in general; swelling demands for 
medium-priced jewelry are held responsj- 
ble . . . Despite the gloom in Detroit, sey- 


eral objective observers of the auto 
market are predicting that 1938 auto 
sales will be within 20% of the 1937 


total . . . The series of shipwrecks in the 
last three months of 1937 (including the 
grounding of the President Hoover) have 
destroyed all hope that the gigantic 
Lloyd’s of London will show a marine- 
insurance profit when year-end figures are 
completed. 





Entertainment Lines 


UJatvensel newsreel expects to receive 
$90,000 from sales of pictures of the 
Panay bombing to newspapers and maga- 
zines; may gross $400,000 from theatre 
showings of the film . . . Norman Alley, 
camera man who got the Universal pic- 
tures of the Panay, will go on a lecture 
tour; last week Universal was asking 
$20,000 for a single radio appearance by 
Alley . . . Friends of Harold G. Hoffman, 
retiring New Jersey Governor, are sound- 
ing out possible sponsors for a news- 
broadcast series he wants to do. 


Press Notes 


A well-detailed report reaching London 
holds that the Nazi government is spend- 
ing $100,000,000 annually on propaganda, 
that there are 25,000 agents and 2,450 
Gestapo (secret police) operating from 
548 branches in 45 different countries, 
that 300 foreign newspapers are subsidized 
or “helped” . . . Besides Hartley Barclay, 
editor of Mill & Factory magazine, whose 
defiance of the NLRB has made head- 
lines, editors and publishers in Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and New York are simi- 
larly—if quietly—challenging the board’s 
authority Turner Catledge, crack 
New York Times correspondent in Wash- 
ington, is flying to Brazil to do a series 
of articles on the Vargas dictatorship and 
on Brazil’s unsuccessful experiment with 
crop control—supposedly a lesson to the 


U. S. 


Missing Persons 


Paul Claudel, former French Ambas- 
sador in Washington, lives quietly in 
Paris working on a study of the Bible 
and, at the same time, on a ballet script 
for Ida Rubenstein who'll present it at 
the Paris Opera; he recently turned down 
a bid to the Academie Francaise 
Denton T. (Cy) Young, who in his 22- 
year big-league career pitched and won 
more games than any man in baseball 
history, is now 70; lives and works on a 
farm near Newcomerstown, Ohio . . . Bus- 
ter Keaton, once a top screen comedian, is 
directing film shorts at a Hollywood studio; 
hopes for a comeback as a comedian. 
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President Makes a Gesture, 
Asks One From Business 


Mr. Roosevelt Indicates 
He Will Stick by His Program 
in ‘New Moral Climate’ 


Just two weeks after the closing of 


Congress’ special session, Senators and 
Representatives trooped into the well of 
the House to listen to Franklin D. Roose- 





Wide World 


For the Left, Rex Tugwell 


velt’s message opening the regular session. 
Regardless of political creed or sectional 
bias, one state of mind prevailed—utter 
confusion. 

Aside from new legislation, knotty prob- 
lems had carried over from the last ses- 
sion. Among the unfinished business: con- 
ferences on the Farm and Housing Bills, 
debate of tax-revision plans, and an effort 
to force the defeated Wage-Hour Bill out 
of committee again. New ground to be cov- 
ered included such major items as the 
Anti-Lynch Bill, a regional conservation 
measure, administrative reorganization, 


‘and a handful of appropriation bills. 


On each of the issues, except housing, 
Congressional opinion was divided and 
subdivided. In addition, the deepening re- 
cession presented Senators and Represent- 


atives with a dozen phases of the same 
question: “What to do about business?” 


Prologue 

If the President had formulated a pro- 
gram for Congress’ instruction, he had 
kept it a close secret all last week. But 
visitors leaving the White House had 
dropped hints of Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude. 
All indicated that until a day before Con- 
gress met the President hadn’t completely 
made up his mind just what to say. 

Nonetheless, those who had seen Mr. 
Roosevelt took away one deep impression. 
The President felt a grave concern over 
business conditions. His mind seemed oc- 
cupied less with politics and details of legis- 
lation than with brass-tack economic facts. 
He had conferred with Myron Taylor, 
board chairman of United States Steel 
Corp., at lunch. Bernard Baruch, his fin- 
ancier friend, and Rexford Tugwell, the 
ex-Brain Truster, had paid their respects 
in the same day, and the President con- 
sulted them individually about parts of 
his speech. 

In his last pre-Congress press conference 
on Friday Mr. Roosevelt parried queries 
with a parable about his reaction to the 
business-baiting speeches of his lieuten- 
ants, Robert Jackson and Harold Ickes 
(see page 8). With a smile the President 
quoted Theodore Roosevelt’s famous cas- 
tigation of “malefactors of great wealth.” 
Then he went on to explain that adminis- 
tration foes of 30 years ago had tried to 
twist his cousin’s words to mean that all 
businessmen were “malefactors,” whereas 
T.R. had referred only to certain individ- 
uals. That, Mr. Roosevelt gently implied, 
was what Jackson and Ickes meant. 

Washington correspondents evolved a 
neat theory to explain the Jackson-Ickes 
offensive and to forecast the tone of the 
Roosevelt message. They reasoned that 
the President planned to slam away at Big 
Business, either in his speech to Congress 
or in his Jackson Day address the same 
week. Therefore, they guessed, he had en- 
couraged his lieutenants to let go both bar- 
rels so that, by comparison, his own attack 
would sound like the voice of moderation. 


Address 


Monday, when the President appeared 
on the House rostrum in his now-famous 
gray cutaway, he proceeded to prove the 


Washington soothsayers about 70 per cent 
right. He did take a few lusty pokes at 
businessmen, but he spoke in tones more 
conciliatory than Wall Street had ex- 
pected—he gave the “overwhelming ma- 
jority” of bankers and businessmen a 
clean bill of health. 

Business, however, made up only a 
part of his subject matter. The message, 
the longest Franklin Roosevelt has ever 
delivered in person, touched on everything 
from Japan to the C.L.O. 


Expecting that the President would 





Harris & Ewing 


For the Right, Bernard Baruch 


comment on international affairs, radio 
companies had arranged to rebroadcast his 
words in seven languages. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not disappoint them. The foreign sit- 
uation was his first concern. 

“T am thankful,” he said in measured 
tones, “that I can tell you that our nation 
is at peace . . . despite provocations which, 
in other days, because of their seriousness, 
could well have engendered war ... But in 
a world of high tension and disorder .. . 
we must keep ourselves adequately strong 
in self-defense.” 

Turning abruptly to domestic matters, 
Mr. Roosevelt next launched a long ex- 
position—and defense—of his farm pro- 
gram. He championed it as a plan which 
will attain “adequacy of supply but not 
glut” and which amounts to “insurance 
before the fact, instead of government 
subsidy after the fact.” 


Wage-Hour Defense 


To help farmers and not patch the other 
leg of the body politic, industrial labor, 
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would not cure the country’s limp, the 
President argued. Therefore, labor’s pur- 
chasing power must be increased. How? 
“The people of this country, by an over- 
whelming vote, are in favor of having the 
Congress—this Congress—put a floor be- 
low which industrial wages shall not fall, 
and a ceiling beyond which the hours of 
industrial labor shall not rise.” As if re- 
calling that House members, prodded by 
the A.F. of L., had practically killed the 
Wage-Hour Bill last month by recommit- 
ting it, the President explained that he 
sought only legislation to end starvation 
and intolerable hours—but that 
“more desirable” wages should be left to 
collective bargaining between labor and 
employers. 

Discussion of wages led to purchasing 
power, and purchasing power to that most 
ticklish of subjects, the budget. In his mes- 
sage, Mr. Roosevelt abandoned his old 
promise of a balanced budget next year; he 
promised only “a further decrease in the 
deficit.” 

Professing to be “as anxious as any 
banker or industrialist or businessman . . . 
that the budget . . . be brought into bal- 
ance as quickly as possible,” the President 
cited three conditions: (1) that no “needy 
American who can and is willing to work” 
shall be permitted to starve; (2) that Con- 
gress “join hands” with him in curtailing 
any unnecessary expenditure; (3) that 
steps should be taken to raise the nation’s 
purchasing power so that the taxes on 
the national income would balance the 
budget. 

In three paragraphs Mr. Roosevelt had 
a succinct say about taxes: There must be 
no change in present schedules that would 
reduce the flow of money into the Treas- 
ury. The successful government campaign 
to plug tax loopholes must not be relaxed. 
Finally, certain taxes that time has proved 
to be inequitable should be changed, espe- 
cially those that hit small businessmen. 


“Willful Deception’ 

Mr. Roosevelt devoted the last third of 
his message to the theme that all Big 
Business is not wicked. “Only a_ small 
minority have displayed poor citizenship 
,.. But... when... [an] attack is made 
on specific misuses of capital, there has 
been a deliberate purpose on the part of 
the condemned minority to distort the 
criticism into an attack on all capital. 
That is willful deception but it does not 
long deceive...” 

Then came the expected slap at trusts: 
“In many instances, such concentrations 
[of wealth and financial power] cannot be 
justified on the ground of operating effi- 
ciency, but have been created for the sake 
of securities profits, financial control, the 
suppression of competition, and the ambi- 
tion for power over others.” 

As for strengthening the present anti- 
trust laws, the President made no specific 
proposal but hinted strongly that such a 


wages 


subject would receive his notice in a spe- 
cial message to Congress. 





Significance 
Close examination of the Roosevelt 
speech disclosed a sentence, buried deep 
in the “new moral climate” section, which 
seemed to be the key to Roosevelt’s fu- 
ture attitude toward business: “We ask 
business and finance .. . to join their gov- 
ernment in the enactment of legislation 
where the ending of abuses and the steady 
functioning of our economic system calls 
for government assistance.” In other 
words, business could expect more cooper- 
ation when it ceased opposing social legis- 
lation (such as the Wage-Hour Bill) . 

To Congressmen, chief significance lay 
in the President’s apparent intention to 
stick to his original legislative program, 
recession or no recession. In view of that, 
the “dead” Wage-Hour Bill was conceded 
about a 50-50 chance of revival this ses- 
sion, while the Farm Bill, housing amend- 
ments, and tax revisions seemed sure of 
passage. 

To union leaders the most important 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News: 


‘we wish it would make up its mind’ 





point of the speech was a brief sentence 


calling for labor to assume responsibility - 


commensurate with its new power. 


Robert Jackson, 


Scourge of ‘Trusts 


In the last few weeks of 1937, Robert H. 
Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, de- 
livered nearly a dozen speeches before a 
variety of organizations. Almost all of 
them criticized Big Business, but 
evoked much comment. 

Then last week administration »ublicity 
men went to work with advance tests of 
a newer and slightly sharper Jackson at- 
tack; Jackson delivered * over a nation- 
wide network; and the headlines echoed his 
charge that business had “priced” itself in- 
to the slump. Immediately the stock mar- 
ket plummeted (see page 35) , and the new- 
est of New Deal offensives was under way. 

Within three days Jackson’s first publi- 
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cized blast was all but eclipsed by a sec- 
ond. Before the American Political Science 
Association at Philadelphia, he charged: 
“Certain groups of big business have now 
seized upon a recession in our prosperity 
to ‘liquidate the New Deal,’ and to throw 
off all governmental interference with their 
incorporated initiative and their ‘aristo- 
cratic anarchy’ . . . The only just criticism 
that can be made of the economic opera- 
tions of the New Deal is that it set out 
a breakfast for the canary and let the cat 
steal it; it did not sufficiently guard re- 
covery from the raids of the monopolist.” 

Quoting a Yale Review article by Sir 
Arthur Salter, in which the Englishman 
suggested that American capital is on 
strike against the government, Jackson 
argued: “If this is correct, the government 
faces a general strike—the first general 
strike in America—a strike against the 
government—a strike to coerce political 
action. I have seen in Washington plenty 
of evidence that big business has seized 
... this recession as a cudgel to whack 
concessions out of government.” 

Before the smoke cleared, the adminis- 
tration’s master of vitriol, Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, was on the air with a new 
attack. His text was “America’s 60 Fami- 
lies,” title of a recently published socio- 
economic book by Ferdinand Lundberg 
purporting to show that the United States 
is ruled by 60 wealthy dynasties. Ickes’ 
assault bristled with phrases like: “mon- 
eyed aristocrats,” “corporate earls,” “ducal 
economic-overlords,” “corporate tentacles.” 


of the day. 





Pulling no punches, he cracked at the 
du Pont family, then counseled industry 
to “correct the high-handed practices of 
its Fords, its Girdlers, and its Rands be- 
fore it presumes to tell people what they 
should or should not do about troubles 
caused by labor laws.” 

Carrying through with the offensive, 
Leon Henderson, WPA economist, on New 
Year’s Day broadcast a statistical analysis 
of steel, automobile, and other industries, 
concluding: “The blunt truth is that a 
large part of the American economy is no 
longer competitive.” 

By the end of the week the old game of 
kick-the-trusts had again become the issue 
Businessmen fumed. 
American Iron and Steel Institute chal- 
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Borah: by tradition, for Jackson 


Until a few years ago, 


lenged Jackson’s statistics. Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, traditional foe of trusts, 
“heartily” endorsed the Jackson theme. 
Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico de- 
manded a Congressional investigation of 
House Republican Leader 
Snell complained: “Ickes has pronounced 
the New Deal benediction upon 19387— 
the entire 
country, editorialists denounced the new 


To those outside the New Deal’s privy 
councils, the spotlight emphasis thrown on 
Robert Jackson’s name stood as the most 
provocative by-product of the week’s furor. 
Bob Jackson 


was little known outside the environs of 


eral other local businesses. 


Daily Worker in Salamanca, N.Y. 


The 


Jamestown, N.Y., where he had achieved 
a substantial reputation as a lawyer and 
businessman. After getting a degree from 
Albany Law School at 21, he had lost lit- 
tle time in becoming a director and gen- 
eral counsel of the Bank of Jamestown, 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp., and sev- 


Yet Jackson wasn’t exclusively a corpo- 
ration lawyer. He once won a $25,000 
claim for a needy client in a case involving 
surgical malpractice. Later he fought a 
charge of criminal anarchy brought against 
a Communist for peddling copies of The 


As Governor of New York, Franklin 
Roosevelt watched the career of James- 
town’s brilliant young lawyer; soon after 





mental trouble with . . . private enterprise .. . 
dream of ability rising to the top is seldom true.” 


In his address in Philadelphia, Robert H. Jackson, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, said: “The funda- 
is that the 


NEW DEAL CHARGE 


As a sidelight on this statement, Newsweek asked the 
presidents of the 32 companies mentioned by Mr. Jackson 
in his speech for pertinent biographical material. The follow- 
ing table summarizes the replies received. 








Company President Father's 
Occupation 
Amer. CYANAMID W. B. Bell Bldg. Contractor 


Amer. WooLen 
ANACONDA CopPER 
CHRYSLER 
CrucisBLe STEEL 
E. I. pu Pont 
Gen’L Motors 
Jouns-MANVILLE 
Luptow Mre. 
Mesta Macu. 
Monsanto CHEM. 
Owen-ILiinots 
Puiturrs Per. 
Sears, Roesuck 
U.S. Stee. 


Western Union 


Moses Pendleton 
C. F. Kelley 

K. T. Keller 

F. B. Hufnagel 
Lammot du Pont 
W. S. Knudsen 
Lewis H. Brown 
M. B. Stone 

L. Ive.sen 

E. M. Queeny 
W. E. Levis 
Frank Phillips 
R. E. Wood 

B. F. Fairless 
R. B. White 


Bank Cashier 
Miner 

Livery Stable Owner 
Watchmaker 

Pres. Subsidiary Co. 
Customs Insp. 
Farmer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Pres. of Co. 

Exec. of Ill. Glass 
Farmer 

Farmer & Merchant 
Coal Miner 

Poultry Dealer 


Formal First Job First Position 
Education and Salary Present Company 
College Laborer, $7 wk. Vice Pres., 1922 

High School Bank Clerk, $6 wk. Clerk, 1902 

College Rodman, $60 mo. Mining Engineer, 1895 
Business School Apprentice. $15 wk. Executive, 1926 

College Mach’st helper, $4.50 wk. Pres. (subs’d.), 1920 
College Draftsman, $10 wk. Div. Foreman Ass’t, 1902 
College Reamer, $1.75 day Vice Pres. (subs’d.) , 1920 
College Sales Corres. $15 wk. Ass’t to Pres., 1927 
College Laborer, $7 wk. Ass’t to Treas., 1908 

214, yrs. Technical Draftsman, $80 mo. Draftsman, 1902 

College U.S. Navy Clerk, Export Dept., 1919 
College Apprentice Pres. upon merger, 1930 


Grammar School 
West Point 
College 

2 yrs. High School 


Farm work, $14 mo. 
U.S. Army 


Engineer 


Telegraph Op’tor, $30 mo. 


One of organizers, 1917 
Vice Pres., 1924 
Pres., 1935 


Pres., 1933 
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Mr. Roosevelt moved to the White House, 
Jackson came to Washington as counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Bureau. In 1935 
he won publicity by directing the adminis- 
tration’s $3,075,103 back-tax suit against 
the late Andrew W. Mellon. Soon after that 
the President made him Assistant Attorney 
General. 

As head of the Justice Department’s 
antitrust division, Jackson became known 
more as a clever trial-and-jury lawyer than 
as a policy skater or legislation drafter. 
Vigorous and youthful at 45, he had a 
knack for courtroom work and _ speech- 
making. Of himself he said: “I am just 
a country lawyer . . . My legal experience 


has made me a liberal.” 





Ickes cudgeled ‘corporate earls’; 


To those around the White House it be- 
came obvious’ long ago that the President 
admired Bob’s buoyancy, zestful person- 
ality, and mental agility. By last spring 
(see Periscope, Newsweek, Apr. 10, 1937) , 
insiders were predicting that Jackson was 
to be groomed as the New Deal’s crown 
prince. 

The grooming started when the adminis- 
tration’s best minds pooled efforts to pre- 
pare a “puncture-proof” defense of the 
President’s Supreme Court reorganization 
plan and singled out Jackson to deliver it 
before a Senate committee. He made a hit, 
even with opponents of the plan. 

After that, he disappeared from the 
headlines for a while. But when the Presi- 
dent took a Southern fishing trip last 
November, Bob went along. Reputedly the 
two then charted the new antitrust drive. 

When the campaign started last week, 
abundant signs indicated that one of its 
incidental purposes was to publicize Rob- 
ert Jackson as a potential candidate for 
New York Governor next fall. And Frank- 
lin Roosevelt well knows that four men— 
Van Buren, Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 


velt, and himself—have stepped from 
Albany to the White House. 





Meaning 


To current historians, not the person- 
alities but the policies behind the antitrust 
drive were of prime importance. 

Since Thomas Jefferson, attacks on the 
symbols of concentrated wealth and eco- 
nomic power have been the stock in trade 
of “popular front” leaders. In the last 
three decades, “trusts” have more often 
than not been the symbol chosen by Presi- 
dents. In 1902 Teddy Roosevelt brought 
suit for dissolution of the big Northern 
Securities Co., and won. Later he tangled 
with United States Steel and Standard 




















Wide World 
Hatch demanded investigation 


Oil. Taft waded in and broke up other oil 


and tobacco combinations. Under Wilson, 
the Clayton Antitrust Act was put on the 
books and the Federal Trade Commission 
created. 

Today, as President Roosevelt revives 
the old issue, close stude-ts of the New 
Deal single out five important motives: 


1—One of the President’s fondest hopes 


is that his new housing program will prove 
to be the bootstraps by which the country 
lifts itself from the current economic 
doldrums. He believes this program is 
threatened by the high prices of steel and 
countless important building materials. 
Antimonopoly threats seem to be the best 
device for driving the prices down. 

2—In a broader sense, New Deal ideol- 
ogists have gone far toward persuading 
the President that concentrated wealth is 
at the bottom of the nation’s <ocial and 
economic ills. They want to increase the 
national income by the reduction «” prices 
on manufactured goods, thereby increasing 
the consumption, and by cutting down 
total savings which they say have been 
pushed higher and higher by the con- 
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centration of ownership in just a few hands, 

3—The trust issue lends itself as g 
handy platter on which to pass to business 
the buck for having caused the recession, 

4—The attack is a convenient means for 
reuniting Franklin Roosevelt’s wavering, 
diversely motivated adherents. During his 
first term the President found opposition 
to Wall Street and Big Business the best 
cement for his miscellaneous following. But 
that whipping boy inevitably lost its use- 
fulness, and, with the decline of Republi- 
can and Liberty League opposition, the 
New Deal was left without a diabolic ene- 
my to unite its supporters. Now the bill 
seems filled by monopoly, an issue equally 
appreciated by orthodox Southerners, 
Western progressives, Midwestern farmers, 
wage earners, and intellectual liberals. 

5—By hammering at monopoly, the 
New Dealers hope to steal one of the 
G.O.P.’s best prospective issues. Already 
Herbert Hoover—along with Alf Landon, 
William Borah, and a handful of others— 
had begun urging Republicans to take the 
lead in breaking up the monopolistic ten- 
dencies which they charge the New Deal 
itself with fostering. 


rower rer rr rrr 


Justice in Ohio 


In the early 1820s, one Humphrey 
Nichols hitched up his oxen, deserted his 
father’s New Hampshire farm, and joined 
the westward trek. At Cleveland he gained 
title to a 100-acre tract and settled down. 
Last week Humphrey Nichols’ name, his 
acres, and his granddaughter’s stubborn 
spirit made news in Ohio. 

In 1893, long after Humphrey’s death, 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. gave funds for a 
park in Cleveland. From assorted Nichols 
heirs the city acquired 28 Nichols acres, 
but Humphrey’s son Jesse wouldn’t ac- 
cept < proffered $4,700 for his 4.2-acre 
plot; ’:¢ held out for the $10,000 Rocke- 
feller had suggested as fair payment. Two 
years later, the city claimed possession of 
Nichols’ tract—though he __ periodically 
routed “trespassers” with a shotgun and 
he and his daughter Viola continued pro- 
testing. 

In 1920, thirteen years after Nichols’ 
death, Cleveland took formal title to the 
land, and a common-pleas jury awarded 
Miss Nichols $50,010. 

But Miss Nichols also wanted 35 years’ 
back rent for the property. To further her 
case she studied law at Western Reserve 
University. After being beaten in a series 
of state lawsuits, she established residence 
in Buffalo, N.Y., so that as a citizen of 
another state she could sue Ohio in Fed- 
eral courts. 

Last week in Cleveland Federal Judge 
Paul Jones finally ended the 42-year fight 
by awarding Miss Nichols an additional 
$51,498, bringing Cleveland’s total pay- 
ments to her to $101,508. Now over 60, 
Viola Nichols says she never would have 
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gone to court if Cleveland had paid the 
original $10,000 Rockefeller had suggested; 
she had wanted only “justice and what 
was due me.” 





Big Navy 
The President Suggests 
We May Need More Ships 


Any capable actor knows that a studied 
absence of the dramatic is often the most 
effective drama. Last week Franklin Roose- 
velt suggested a vast new naval building 
program in so casual a manner that even 
such arch-critics as the columnist Mark 
Sullivan agreed the President knew when 
to be “undramatic.” 

At a press conference, between puffs on 
a cigarette, the President remarked that 
there was no news—except for a letter to 
Chairman Taylor of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee which Taylor might re- 
lease. It involved “possible” new naval 
construction. 

Reporters quickly got the letter from 
Taylor. It revealed that world events had 
caused the President “growing concern” 
which might soon compel him to send a 
“supplemental estimate” on naval con- 
struction to Congress. 

Timing 

The incident revealed Roosevelt’s sense 
of timing at its best. His suggestion came 
just late enough to avoid jiggling the deli- 
cate Panay negotiations but early enough 
to constitute an effective warning to Japan 
and other countries that the United 
States may find “peace at any price” too 
costly. 

Pressed for amplification, the President 
refused to be drawn out. He stressed only 
that his contemplated naval program stood 
strictly on an “if” basis, dependent on in- 
ternational developments. But those at the 
conference promptly wrote stories herald- 
ing an unprecedented program of peace- 
time warship building. 

On Capitol Hill, too, the letter’s time- 
liness had its effect. At the moment Tay- 
lor released the news Washington was 
crowded with big-navy apostles and lobby- 
ists on their annual pilgrimage to push the 
Navy’s routine supply bill through Con- 
egress. Already enthusiastic over the regular 
bill's provision for two new battleships, 
they jubilantly massed behind the new 
Roosevelt “suggestion.” 

Others soon joined them in praising the 
President’s move. Business saw it as a 
badly needed spur for the heavy indus- 
tries. Labor viewed it as a boost to em- 
ployment. And, with oratorical salvos, 
professional patriots welcomed it. Most 
of the dissenters merely cautioned that 
the construction program should be con- 
sidered on its merits alone—and not 
turned into an uneconomic substitute for 





Harris & Ewing 


Secretary Swanson, navy booster 


the “leafraking and boondoggling” of un- 
employment relief. 


Race 

The President did not base his letter 
on relief, however, but on the series of 
world events which had set the world’s 
shipyards to work at a breathtaking pace. 
The race started back in 1931 when Ger- 
many launched the “pocket” battleship 
Deutschland. That act set other ship- 
yards at work in Germany’s neighbor na- 
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tions. The competition soon spread to 
Japan and, when Tokyo three years ago 
denounced the 1921 and 1930 naval 
treaties, the race assumed a whirlwind 
pace. 

Only the Vinson-Trammell Act of 1934, 
which authorized the United States Gov- 
ernment to build its laggard fleet up to 
treaty strength, saved the Navy from be- 
ing even further than it is behind the 
navies of other nations. 

Aside from these commonly known 
facts, the President’s action was impelled 
by even more serious matters which cause 
knowing officials in Washington “grave 
concern.” These officials see the treaty- 
united Fascist states moving in on South 
America with definite designs for a foot- 
hold. If Japan should grow strong enough 
to assist in aggression, defense of the 
Monroe Doctrine might ultimately call 
for a fleet able to protect the Pacific from 
the Aleutians to Cape Horn. 

For these reasons the “if” program 
might include new bases on the West 
Coast, which lacks adequate fleet facilities 
between Puget Sound and San Diego; the 
strengthening of Hawaii; and a vast array 
of ships—all costing eventually as much 
as $2,000,000,000. Last week oilmen con- 
ferred with maritime officials on the build- 
ing of much-needed high-speed oil tankers 
which could be converted to naval use in 
wartime, with the government paying the 
added cost of increased speed. 


Widespread support will probably hasten 
action along the lines of the President’s 
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Manuel Schwartz... 


naval “suggestion” —especially if the hous- 
ing program fails to achieve its purpose of 
aiding unemployment and industry. As 
for the size of the program, all estimates 
are sheer guesses, but it need not upset the 
budget badly, since the cost will spread 
over many years. And if it is a choice be- 
tween a balanced budget and adequate de- 
fense, present officials, especially Mr 
Roosevelt and Secretaries Hull and Swan- 
son, aren’t too worried about the budget. 


_ 





Lottery Round-up 


Federal Raids Catch Gangs 
That Gamble and Always Win 


Lotteries occupy an ancient place in 
American history. In 1612 King James’ 
third charter to the Virginia Co. author- 
ized a series of drawings “tu enable us to 
make good supplies to the colonie .. .” 
Lottery funds helped build Harvard, Yale, 
and Columbia, and rebuilt Boston’s Fan- 
euil Hall (“The Cradle of Liberty’). Last 
week Boston lotteries once more made 
news when Federal agents began a se- 
quence of arrests designed to smash a 
$100,000,000 gambling pool with head- 
quarters in New England and agents scat- 


Newsphotos 


Lottery suspects: Max Marcus, Carl Reynolds (alias Max Feldman) .. . 
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Harry Sherman 


tered all over the northeastern seaboard. 

Present-day mass gambling originated 
in carpet-bagging days, when the Louisi- 
ana Legislature chartered the Louisiana 
Lottery Co. As the fever swept the coun- 
try, one family in five participated in the 


‘company’s annual $30,000,000 business. 


Not until 1893, when the continued south- 
ward flight of cash whetted northern anger, 
did Congress pass legislation closing the 
mails to lottery tickcts. 

After the Louisiana venture’s end, syndi- 
cates organized furtive substitutes: the 
policy or “numbers” game, and Treasury- 
balance pools. All operated on the same 
general principles. Each syndicate sold 
numbered tickets. Players won greater or 
lesser prizes proportionately as their tick- 
ets’ digits coincided with Treasury or 
clearinghouse balances, or with pari- 
mutuel totals at race tracks. 

In New England during recent decades, 
Treasury and clearinghouse pools gained 
widespread popularity. Police winked at 
the practice—and faithfully played in each 
week’s drawings. In the smaller communi- 
ties, respected and respectable business- 
men set up agencies to distribute tickets 
in shops and offices. 

Postal inspectors have ‘ong tried to 
break the racket but succccded only in 
making the lottery gang shift their head- 


—$— 


quarters to New York State. A month ago 
a Federal grand jury, sitting at Syracuse, 
N.Y., returned 69 secret indictments on a 
charge of violating a seldom-invoked law 
against interstate transportation of lottery 
tickets. At Earlville, N.Y., Federal agents 
raided the gang’s printing plant—equipped 
to turn out 500,000 tickets each week— 
and seized 7,000,000 lottery slips. 

Then, one midnight last week, agents 
swooped down upon “The Federal Invest- 
ment Co.” at Somerville, Mass., and found 
horse-race betting equipment as well as 
bundles of lottery tickets. There and else- 
where the officers rounded up ten suspects, 
including the gang’s reputed chief, Harry 
Sherman, on parole from the Federal 
penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., and three 
lieutenants: Carl Reynolds (alias Max 
Feldman), Max Marcus, and Manuel 
Schwartz. 

In Boston, Federal agents discovered a 
new money-making twist to the old game. 
Strong-arm mobsters made a rendezvous 
with holders of winning tickets; the goril- 
las “reasoned” with the lucky subscribers 
and persuaded them to accept $250 to 
$500 for an announced $1,000 prize. The 
gang thereby retained all but about $5,000 
of each $100,000 received. 

This week agents still searched for the 
gang’s two young women secretaries, who 
mysteriously eluded the Somerville trap 
and escaped with the racketeers’ books. 
Indications were strong that other arrests 
would follow throughout New England— 
but if the two secretaries should succeed 
in destroying important evidence, whole- 
sale convictions would be far from certain. 
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The ‘Robinsons’ 


Trail of Moscow ‘Spies’ 


Leads to Marinelli and a Mess 


Last month a series of cabled stories 
plastered the nation’s front pages: an 
American couple, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Robinson, disappeared in Moscow—and 
the Soviet Government later revealed 
that the pair had been clapped into Lubi- 
anka Prison, notorious catch-all for spies 
and counterrevolutionists. 

Other developments followed with the 
pace of fervid fiction. The “Robinsons” 
weren’t Robinsons at all, but mysterious 
figures who had used the birth certificates 
of long-dead Brooklynites to obtain fraud- 
ulent passports. Last week another theory 
doubled the story’s confusion: the “Rob- 
insons” might really be a Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Rubens, who had also left America 
under dubious passports. 

In Miami, Fla. a 


Mrs. ‘Frederick 


Boerger acknowledged Mrs. Rubens as 
her daughter, admitted that the Rubens 
family had planned to visit Russia, but 
declared she didn’t know where the family 
was now. Then it appeared that “Rubens” 
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wasn’t Rubens at all. In Gleason, Wis., a 
farmer named Christian Rudewitz, who 
had been an anti-Czarist revolutionist in 
Russia 30 years ago, told police that his 
naturalization papers had been stolen in 
1934. Investigators learned that “Rubens” 
had used Rudewitz’ papers to establish his 
citizenship, change his name, and obtain 
a passport. 

In New York, former County Clerk Al- 
bert Marinelli (who resigned last month 
under fire of District Attorney-elect 
Thomas E. Dewey) admitted that he had 
authorized an underling to affix the Mari- 
nelli signature to Rubens-Robinson pass- 
port documents. 

State Department investigators’ suspi- 
cions were immediately aroused; passport 
applicants normally go to the Subtreasury 
ofice a few blocks distant, not to the 
county clerk’s office. Using an alpha- 
betical quartet, the department theorized 
upon Marinelli’s connection with the miss- 
ing couple. 

Marinelli owed “A” political favors, “A” 
owed “B”, and so on to “D”—in turn 
under obligations to Rubens and/or Rob- 
inson. Late last week investigators identi- 
fied “A” as Max Schwartz, Deputy Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at New York, 
and “B” as Abe Katz, secretary to Rep- 
resentative James O’Leary of Staten 
Island. This week the State Department 
concealed “C’s” identity—but continued 
questioning, confident it would establish 
the link between Tammany trading and 
the Robinsons’ Russian saga. 





Stranger Than Fiction 
High Seas Murder and Piracy 


Puzzle to Coast Police 


One morning last week a naval aviator 
circled a yacht laboring northward off the 
Lower California coast. On her mainsail 
someone had scrawled a frantic symbol: 
SOS. The airman brought his plane down 
beside the vessel. Soon he heard a tale of 
mutiny and death at sea, of a madman’s 
dream and its tragic end. 

Last fortnight four men, three women, 
and a boy had put aboard the 58-foot 
schooner Aafje at San Pedro, bound on a 
two-day pleasure cruise around Catalina 
Island. The ship had been chartered by 
Jack Morgan, 28, ex-convict, houseboy 
in a San Pedro apartment; he engaged 
Dwight Faulding, the yacht’s owner, to 
act as skipper. Also aboard was Fauld- 
ing’s friend, Mrs. Gertrude Turner, and 
her §8-year-old son; Morgan’s pregnant 
wife and a nurse; Robert Horne and 
George Spernak, deck hands. 

The first night at sea, madness seized 
Morgan. He shot Faulding, then called 
the sailors forward on a grim errand. 
Under Morgan’s gun, the two men tied 
an anchor to Faulding’s body and heaved 


the corpse over the side. Days and nights 
of terror followed—with two pistols at his 
belt Morgan kicked, cuffed, and cursed 
the men and tried to rape one of the 
women. 

Under steady abuse, Horne and Spernak 
nursed their rage. On the fifth day Horne 
saw his chance: “I grabbed a marline 
spike. It was of solid oak. I rushed at 
Morgan and hit him on the head with all 
my might.” 

Horne and Spernak seized the maniac 
and pitched him overboard. Whether he 
was dead when he struck the water, they 
neither knew nor cared. 

None of the yacht’s passengers, nor 
police ashore, could explain Morgan’s 
motive for murder. Their best guess: he 
had hatched a mad plan of piracy and 
hoped to force his fellow voyagers to join 
him in some sort of South Sea colony. 





Post Office ‘Profits’ 


For the past three years Postmaster 
General Farley has reported annually to 
President Roosevelt that his department 
showed a profit. Each year critics have 
come at him asserting the Post Office De- 
partment showed a deficit—as it always 
has. 

This week Farley claimed a profit of 
$12,643,739 from the postal operations of 
his department. But he made it clear that, 
as previously, he obtained the result by 
deducting such non-postal expenses as 
the free transportation of mail for Con- 
gress and other government departments. 
If he had not done so, the deficit would 
have been $46,614,732. 





Aside from this debatable profit, Farley 
proudly pointed out that the department 
had absorbed increased costs of $40,000,000 
resulting from the 40-hour week and had 
taken in more money than ever before— 
$726,201,109. 





Unemployment 


Completed Census Condemned 
as an Idle Count of the Idle 


Seven weeks ago an army of postmen 
dropped thin, buff cards labeled “Unem- 
ployment Registration” at every home, 
tourist camp, and hobo shack in the 
nation. Skilled publicity men poured forth 
a barrage of radio, press, and movie per- 
suasion to coax registrations. Posial work- 
ers followed up with a check of sample 
areas and determined that 72 per cent of 
the jobless had registered. 

Throughout December, 17,000 census 
workers in a Washington warehouse 
tripped calculating machines: 24 hours a 
day to tabulate the contents of 8,500 
mailbags full of cards. On New Year’s 
Day the tabulators struck their totals— 
they showed that 7,822,914 jobless had 
registered as out of work on census day, 
Nov. 16. Since the checkup indicated that 
only 72 per cent had registered, the num- 
ber of Americans wholly or partly un- 
employed was figured at 10,870,000, in- 
cluding 2,001,877 workers in WPA, CCC, 
and National Youth Administration jobs. 

A bare half hour after the totals were 
completed, John D. Biggers, whom Mr. 
Roosevelt had coaxed away from the 
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Coast Guard cutter Perseus tows home the unhappy Aafje 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. presidency 
to supervise the census, rushed a pre- 
liminary report to the White House, 
where the President was working over his 
message to Congress. 


Skeptics 

If ordinary census methods had been 
used, a nose-by-nose count of the jobless 
would have demanded more than a year’s 
time and a $20,000,000 budget. Biggers’ 
main compilation was completed in just 
40 days and didn’t consume all of the 
$5,000,000 appropriated for it. But even 
so the count provoked a storm of criticism. 

Most figure addicts had condemned the 
census as futile even before Congress 
ordered it. Last week, they were still con- 
demning. To friends, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins minimized the results as “a mass 
of undigested and inaccurate statistics.” 
Her statisticians, too, held them worth- 
less. They pointed out that the figures, 
even if accurate in mid-November, mean 
little now. In the intervening weeks, in- 
dustrial unemployment has piled up at a 
rate that makes last week’s headlined 
layoff of 30,000 General Motors workers 
a mere drop in the bucket. 

In the face of this criticism, Biggers 
defended the results as “worthwhile” since 
they produced new facts and figures and 
focused attention on the “immediate ne- 
cessity of formulating a long-range pro- 
gram of reemployment.” He suggested an 
up-to-date figure be obtained by polling 
more “sample” areas under the present 
$5,000,000 budget. 

Later, he said, he would expand his 
interpretation of the census before the 
Senate committee investigating unemploy- 
ment. By that time he may have supple- 
mentary figures designed to show the 


distribution of unemployment by age and 
industrial groupings. 
Relief Spur---- 

Even without Biggers’ hurried report, a 
strong drive for expanded relief was form- 
ing at the Capitol. The actual results of 


the census had been anticipated in in- 
formed circles (see Newsweek, Jan. 3) 


— 
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but their appearance in headlines on the 
eve of a new session of Congress provided 
a still stronger springboard for advocates 
of a bigger and better relief program. The 
Senate hearings on unemployment will 
give additional force to the drives for 
more direct relief, more “made” work, 
wage-hour legislation, and long-term na- 
val-building and public-works plans. 





War of Attrition Puts China 


at Mercy of ‘Two Devastators 


Chiang Quits as Premier 
to Conduct Guerrilla Campaign 


Against Japanese 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, taking 
a step long expected (Newsweek, Dec. 6), 
last week admitted he had given up the 
Premiership to devote his entire attention 
to military reorganization. He handed the 
job to Dr. H. H. Kung—his brother-in- 
law and 75th direct descendant of Con- 
fucius—whose recent loan-seeking swing 
around the world gave him a clearer idea 
than his Nanking colleagues could have 
about foreign attitudes toward the Japa- 
nese invasion. Kung usually is called 
spokesman for T. V. Soong, the other 
brother-in-law in the Soong dynasty, and 
China’s best financial mind. 

The initial product of the military re- 
organization, announced from Chungking 
—where part of the scattered Chinese 
Government is hiding—was the splitting of 


the country into seven districts and prep- 
aration for guerrilla warfare on a scale 
designed to make the devastations of Czar 
Alexander’s Cossacks before Napoleon 
seem puny. 


Invasion 


Armies in the field were estimated at 
900,000, in spite of terrific losses; 800,000 
more were in training; and marauding 
peasant bands were being organized as 
fast as arms could be found. Behind Jap- 
anese lines in Hopei and Chahar, 235,000 
partisans already were in the field. Acting 
as vice commander to Chiang was Pai 
Chung-hsi, Mohammedan General who 
seventeen months ago didn’t think Chiang 
sufficiently anti-Japanese. Pai, famous as 
a strategist, nevertheless has been re- 
ported in Chinese newspapers as com- 
manding losing armies on the Hopei and 
Shanghai fronts. 

South in Canton (expected to be the 
next serious Japanese objective) Gen. Yu 
Han-mou said he already had orders to 








Wide World 
Saved: The unlucky President Hoover, bombed by 
Chinese planes during the Shanghai siege, later ran 
onto the reefs of Hoishito Island, off Formosa. First 
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pictures of the shipwreck arrived in America last week. 
The passengers waited on the rocks two days, then the 
sister Dollar Liner President McKinley rescued them. 
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“leave nothing here for the Japanese or 
their puppets.” He planned to evacuate 
the 1,000,000 civilians and was trying to 
find arms to arm the peasantry. 

Tsingtao and the rest of Shantung al- 
ready tasted the bitterness of combined 
enemy invasion and Chinese devastation. 
Japanese columns swept south from cap- 
tured Tsinan, the capital, bombed Chufu, 
birthplace of Confucius, took Taian after 
heavy fighting around the Holy Mountain 
of Taishan, and were about to catch the 
feeing armies of Gov. Han Fu-chu in a 
pocket between one column advancing 
from the north and another from the 
south. 

Once-beautiful Tsingtac—all that was 
left of it after mobs finished burning and 
dynamiting Japanese property—seemed to 
be theirs for the taking. Golf-playing Ad- 
miral Shen Hung-lieh, the mayor who 


built modern Tsingtao and was patron 
of the entire countryside, fled with all his 
troops, including the police. 

With the Japanese still 100 miles away, 
a few hundred foreigners remaining in 
Tsingtao feared outbreaks of looting and 





created an emergency police armed with 
clubs and shotguns. But 260 Americans— 
most of them missionaries who stayed be- 
hind after the gunboat Sacramento had 
taken 45 others to safety—were advised 
to go without arms and to depend on the 
two American warships still in the harbor. 
Only 50,000 of Tsingtao’s 600,000 popula- 
tion remained. Coolies fled across Kiachow 
Bay in sampans, and the rest of the starv- 
ing horde went south in carts, wheelbar- 
rows, and on foot. 

Capture of Shantung, about the size of 
Illinois with a population of 31,000,000, 
would give Japan a province rich as any 
in China. But destruction of the Tsingtao 
cotton mills wiped out Japan’s heaviest 
investment in North China, simultane- 
ously destroying the livelihood of 150,000 
Chinese mill hands and a far greater num- 
ber of peasants who produced the annual 
cotton crop. 


Murder 


At Shanghai, guerrilla bands and in- 
dividual terrorists harried alike Japanese 
conquerors and Chinese who condoned the 
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Nankng: the conquerors enter 








New Yor’ Herald Tribune 


The late Loh Pa-hong 


conquest. One victim was Loh Pa-hong, 
once enormously rich utilities operator and 
philanthropist. 

Sixty-five, of a family that had been 
Catholic for 300 years, and himself a 
chamberlain of the papal court, Loh had 
been almost wiped out by the war and 
was cooperating with the Japanese to re- 
coup. Just after his appointment as head 
of the new Japanese-sponsored Shanghai 
Citizens Federation, two terrorists dis- 
guised as orange peddlers shot Loh five 
times as he sat in his car. He died on the 
way to the hospital. 

Other terrorists hurled grenades at five 
Japanese sentries on the way to drill at 
the International Settlement race track, 
and assassinated Chang Hsin, a Chinese 
journalist, at the same time warning news- 
papers they would kill anyone dealing 
with the invaders. 


{ Despite Tokyo’s frequent promises to 
respect the foreign stake in China, the 
surreptitious inflow of duty-free Japanese 
goods already has decimated foreign com- 
merce. Nearly half the annual revenue of 
$255,000,000 stems from customs, impor- 
tant both to foreigners as security for loans 
and to Chiang as a means of paying his 
debts and rebuilding his battered war 
machine. 


Significance---- 

Clearly last week’s shifts in the gov- 
ernment and the new military policy im- 
plied that a desperate effort is being made 
to tap the reserves of the anti-Japanese 


sentiment supposedly generated in the 
Chinese masses under the nationalist 
Kuomintang. 


In reorganizing the government, Chiang 
did not give way to the Communist lead- 
ers who have been dickering with him. 
Kung himself wars one of the men the 
Communists wanted thrown out. But, with 
most informed opinion convinced Chiang 
has a chance of Russian support before 
long, the new deal was no direct slap at 
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Japanese tanks led the way into China’s flaming capital .. . 


the Communists. Partisan warfare and 
“organized resistance of the masses” are 
concepts cherished alike in Moscow and 
by Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese Com- 
munists. The influence of Chou En-lai, the 
Red General who acts as liaison officer be- 
tween the Communists and Chiang, seemed 
to be stamped as clearly on the military 
plan as conservatism was on the new po- 
litical government. 

E.-n since Chiang set about unifying 
China to resist Japan he mapped an even- 


tual “swallow the invader” strategy. The 
race was between awakening nationalism 
—vital to that strategy—and invasion. 
The prolonged and expensive resistance at 
Shanghai made many wonder whether his 
plans had changed. Evidently they have 
not. One result of the shift in accent to 
guerrilla warfare is to bring Chiang and 
Japan in agreement—on destruction, by 
one side in attack, the other in retreat, of 
about everything in the path of the in- 
vading armies. 





International 


then field artillery blasted out snipers’ nests 


——e 


“ The United States gunboat Cahu left 
Shanghai ostensibly to take two American 
vice consuls to Nanking and to “salvage 
the Panay.” As Japan has asked that the 
foreign embassies at Nanking should 
not be reopened, the consuls will drop off 
at Hohsien to await their orders. As for 
the salvage mission, a more plausible un- 
official version held that the Navy wanted 
its own divers to be first to reach the 
code books and the other documents in 
the Panay safe. 





Cardenas and Oil 


Mexican President Again 
Strikes at U.S. Interests 


To put through his Six Year Plan for 
socializing Mexico, Lazaro Cardenas has 
skillfully alternated compromise with 
force. Last week the President wiped out 
a decade of compromise with one of the 
riskiest, most decisive moves he has yet 
taken. 

In his annual New Year’s greeting, he 
repudiated the oil agreement so painfully 
negotiated in 1928 by the late Ambassa- 
dor Dwight Morrow and President Calles. 
The agreement had guaranteed American 
companies possession of oil lands and re- 
serves tapped prior to the 1917 constitu- 
tion—which in turn had called for com- 
plete nationalization of the industry. Car- 
denas last week planned to bring about 
nationalization by simply demanding that 
the companies pay the government un- 
specified but undoubtedly ruinous royal- 
ties. 

Repudiation marked the end of a year’s 
devious efforts to expropriate the foreign 
companies. First method: destructive 
strikes, which the government “arbitrated” 
by awarding the workers a 33 per cent 
wage increase. Next step: allowing the 
award to be passed on later by the Su- 
preme Court, when the oil firms refused 
to pay, and meanwhile demanding that 
they put up “unlimited” bonds (which 
could be used to run the deficit-ridden 
government for months). Last trick: to 
break the Anglo-American companies’ 
united front by awarding Britain’s Eagle 
Co. a rich concession—at the same time 
seizing 350,000 acres of Standard of Calli- 
fornia property. 





Importance 


Until last year, boom business condi- 
tions provided Cardenas with sufficient 
revenue for his expensive nationalization 
program. But now the depression has made 
him dependent for funds on the $400,000,- 
000 oil industry and on Washington’s sil- 
ver-buying policy—discontinuation of this 
would ruin Mexico’s silver-based currency 
and possibly overthrow Cardenas’ govern- 
ment. Well aware of this, the New Deal 
President nonetheless gambled that Frank- 
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Dec. 12, 9:45 am—a Japanese launch halts the gunboat . . . 1:38—the first bombs strike... 
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Fox Movietone News from International Wide World 


1:48—machine guns reply to the second attack . . . 2:05—‘abandon ship’ . . . 
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Dec. 17—arrival in Shanghai 





3:54—the Panay goes down... 
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Black Star 


King Carol: master of politicians 


lin Roosevelt wouldn’t thus forfeit Mexi- 
co’s good will and an annual $107,000,000 
trade to save the oil companies, and also 
that the attempt to split British and Amer- 
ican interests would succeed. 


> 


A Poet Politician 


Rises in Rumania 





Octavian Goga has an_ international 
reputation as about the best Rumanian 
poet of the century (He has published 
fourteen volumes; in 1923 he was made 
poet laureate and given a prize of 100,000 
lei.) At home he also has a reputation for 
having run an election, when Minister of 
the Interior a decade ago, which was a 
marvel of coercion. He is ambitious po- 
litically but until last week had never 
achieved anything more vihan mediocre 
success. Then King Carol stepped in to 
make him a present of the election which 
Goga—and less directly Carol also—had 
just lost in a somewhat humiliating fash- 
ion. 

The result was to make Goga, at least 
for the moment, more important to Eu- 
rope’s politics than to its literature. Co- 
leader of the National Christian party with 





81-year-old Alexander Cuza, the poet-poli- 
tician is violently anti-Semitic, anti-demo- 
cratic, nationalistic, pro-Hitler, and pro- 
Mussolini. 


Elections 

Failure of Premier George Tatarescu and 
his Liberal party to win the election of 
Dec. 20 was almost unprecedented in Ru- 
manian history, as the party in power usu- 
ally has an inside track. Tatarescu was 
Carol’s man, so the defeat was a setback 
to the King. 

Goga’s National Christian party was 
distinguished only for its feeble showing 
in the returns, getting less than 9 per 
cent of the vote. Yet as soon as Carol 
commissioned him to form a new Cabinet, 
he began to put into effect the party pro- 
gram. 

Anti-Semitism was the first principle 
the new government tried out. Jews were 
refused licenses to sell liquor, forbidden 
residence in villages, denied access to the 
new Ministry of Propaganda (thus cut off 
from the source of news); and all journal- 
ists were forbidden to work on any except 
publications in their national languages— 
a restriction affecting Hungarian and Slav 
minorities also. Goga threatened to ex- 
propriate Jewish property owners and de- 
prive of citizenship all who had entered 
the country s‘nce 1922, and increased the 
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Lance Bearers, the National Christian 
armed militia, to 200,000 men. 





Confusion 


With Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos of 
France scarcely back in Paris after his 
swing around Central Europe to make sure 
Rumania and France’s other allies were 
being reasorably faithful in spite of Ger. 
man pressure, Goga’s appointment seemed 
to slam the door rather brusquely after 
the departing guest. 

For the moment, however, an enigmatic 
element was present. Even the anti-Semitic 
angle was not clear. Had Carol really 
wanted to choose that course, he could 
have selected Corneliu Codreanu, leader 
of the Iron Guard, whose followers polled 
15 per cent of the vote, giving the previ- 
ously unrepresented party 62 seats in the 
Chamber. 

Codreanu is more anti-Semitic than 
Goga, whose persona! charm is appreciated 
in Bucharest society. He is a friend of 
Mme. Lupescu, Carol’s . half-Jewish mis- 
tress, and had an audience with her after 
the King made him Premier. Although 
Codreanu and Goga have many ideas in 
common, they are deadly rivals. In the 
devious style of politics in the Danubian 
Basin, Carol seems to have appointed one 
Fascist to nullify another. 

The possible effect on the delicate in- 
ternational balance of power was of great- 
er concern to Europe than Goga’s inter- 
nal policies. Rumania, like Yugoslavia, has 
been under great pressure from Germany 
and Italy to desert France, disrupt the 
Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia), and gravitate to the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

Goga would like to go farther and join 
with those two countries and Japan in the 
anti-Comintern pact. Obviously, any such 
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Octavian Goga: the King’s man 
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Interphoto 


Farouk I put... 


removal of Rumania from the camp of 
France would vitally alter the whole Eu- 
ropean setup, among other things isolat- 
ing Czechoslovakia, giving Germany a 
clear passage to the Soviet Union, and ac- 
cess to Rumanian oil (annual production 
8,700,000 tons) and grain. 

Such a change could come near to up- 
setting the European balance. Whether it 
actually is going to happen depends more 
on the King than on his radical puppet- 
Premier. In choosing the one man who, 
on the basis of the vote, was least entitled 
to head the government, Carol took exact- 
ly the same step as the late King Alexander 
of Yugoslavia in 1929 as a preliminary to 
setting up a palace dictatorship. 

Carol personally was for a long time 
pro-French and English. But in the pres- 
ent European state of jitters importance 
is attached even to such trifles as the ir- 
ritation he felt when some English news- 
papers criticized his conduct at the funeral 
of King George V and printed pictures of 
a Rumanian peasant in costume as “the 
royal masseur” who had strayed acci- 
dentally into the funeral procession. 





Reversal in Egypt 


An Eighteen-Year-Old King 
Swings His Scepter 


One rainy April day two years ago a 
Rolls-Royce with a royal crest on the 
door swept into Buckingham Palace, and 
two willful blond monarchs came _to- 
gether: Edward VIII, who had mounted 
Britain’s throne four months before, and 
Farouk I, who had become King of Egypt 
through the death of his father, Fuad I, 





Wide World 
... Nahas Pasha out... 


two days before. Subsequently Edward 
opposed his Ministers and lost his crown. 
Last week Egypt’s 18-year-old monarch 
threw out a Prime Minister and set up a 
new government more willing to obey. 


Quarrels 

King Farouk grew up in a baronial 
Surrey country house, surrounded by ob- 
sequious British tutors, and inherited 
Fuad’s $70,000,000 fortune. The ousted 
Premier, Nahas Pasha, comes of peasant 
stock, fought his way up as a young 
lawyer, was once exiled to an island in 
the Indian Ocean for nationalist agitation, 
and in 1927 (after the death of Zaghlul 
Pasha, Egypt’s greatest modern hero) be- 
came chief of the bitterly anti-British 
Wafd party. 

Nahas’ fiery temper, a habit of arriv- 


ing late for audiences, and a general lack 
of respect jarred the young monarch’s 
dignity. Farouk’s open preference for 
modern, British methods likewise offended 
the old-line, traditionalist politician. 

First open trouble came when Farouk 
announced his engagement last year to 
Sasi Naaz Zulfikar, lively 16-year-old 
daughter of an Egyptian judge. Educated 
in France, Sasi Naaz refused to wear any 
but an abbreviated veil, insisted that her 
trousseau come from Paris, rode _horse- 
back, played tennis, swam—and scandal- 
ized Nahas by speeding through Cairo in 
Farouk’s new Rolls-Royce roadster. After 
trying in vain to break up the match, the 
Premier further irritated the King by 
forcing postponement of the marriage 
from last month until this coming Feb- 
ruary. 

These personal clashes served to ac- 
centuate political enmity. As head of the 
Wafd party, which in the 1936 election 
polled 86 per cent of Egypt’s vote, Nahas 
saw his popularity imperiled by that of 
the handsome, personable young King. 
To limit the ruler’s power of appointing 
the Cabinet officers, Nahas proposed 
a constitutional change. Farouk refused 
to consider it. The Premier replied by 
organizing his followers into troops of 
Blue Shirts*—militant Nationalists, whom 
Farouk accused of deliberately inciting 
riots. 

Last week the King flatly ordered 
Nahas to disband the Blue Shirts. The 
Premier refused. Farouk ousted him and 
called on Mohammed Pasha, wealthy pro- 
British, Oxford-educated landowner, to 
form a new Cabinet. Blue Shirts massed 
outside the palace crying: “Down with 
Farouk!” But by the end of his first day 
in office, the new Premier had scattered 





*Egypt’s only other uniformed political or- 
ganization, the Fascist, pro-Italian Green 
Shirts, were disbanded last November, follow- 
ing an attempt to assassinate Nahas Pasha. 
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the troublemakers and sent police after 
the leaders. 


Independence 


Parliament refused to bow and in a riot- 
ous session the huge Wafd majority in the 
Chamber voted nonconfidence in Farouk’s 
new government. Police wouldn’t interfere, 
and tumult was so great that a decree to 
prorogue Parliament for a month could not 
be read. The Senate also refused to vote 
the King confidence. 

Egypt is one of the places in which 
Premier Benito Mussolini has tried to 
encourage pro-Italian sentiment at Brit- 
ain’s expense. Some of the minor mem- 





Madrid front: La Pasionaria on the job— 


of the new Cabinet have listened 
to the Duce’s propaganda, especially since 
Great Britain recognized Egypt’s inde- 
pendence last year. But the new Premier 
is thoroughly pro-British. So sure is Lon- 
don that Egypt will respect the alliance 
pact accompanying the recognition of 
independence, that British troops last 
week withdrew from Cairo’s Main Guard 
barracks, allowing Egyptians to occupy 
it for the first time since 1882. 


bers 





Spain 
Outcome Again in Balance 


on Teruel Front 


The stonemasons who built Teruel in 
the Middle Ages had a hand in the fate 
of Spain last week. Bombarded point- 
blank, dynamited, and swept by flames, 
the heavy walls of a medieval seminary, 
convent, and palace, behind which the 
remnants of a rebel garrison were be- 
sieged, still didn’t fall. Their sturdiness 


gave Gen. Francisco Franco time to mass 
the largest single concentration of the 
civil war and turn the effort to rescue his 
garrison into a major, and decisive, battle. 

When Teruel fell on Dec. 21 in the sur- 
prise Red offensive in Southern Aragon, 
3,000 survivors of the garrison, with as 
many men, women, and children of the 
civilian population, withdrew to the col- 
lection of ancient buildings in the center 
of town—buildings whose names were a 
roster of the old-established authority. 
Dynamite wrecked the Bank of Spain and 
a corner of the seminary; artillery set the 
wheat-sack barricades on fire; and repeated 
attacks drove the besieged force out of 


European 


the Civil Guards’ barracks. But the con- 
vent of Santa Clara, the palace of the 
civil governor, and part of the seminary 
wouldn’t crumble. Four days later, the 
heavy guns of the rescuing army turned 
loose on the government lines 6 miles west 
of Teruel; squadrons of rebel bombers 
went into action; and a counter-offensive 
was launched along a 15-mile front. 

Franco massed a force estimated from 
100,000 to 150,000 men and 500 pieces of 
artillery; in one air attack alone 152 of 
his planes were counted. Pressure on the 
force besieged in Teruel let up as Red 
troops were rushed to the front line. New 
Year’s Eve the survivors were able to 
make a sortie from their medieval refuge 
and establish contact with a rescue column 
that had entered the southern end of the 
town. This column under Gen. José Varela, 
advancing along the valley of the Guada- 
laviar River, pushed back the Red left 
flank and took La Muela, a hill giving 
their artillery command of Teruel. 

On the other flank fighting was more 
desperate. Americans of the Abraham 
Lincoln brigade (who earlier in the Aragon 
fighting took 1,500 prisoners without los- 


ing a man) and other foreign volunteer 
were thrown into the line to face the ag. 
saults of Italian Black Shirts, Moors, and 
Spanish Fascist militia. They withstood 
ten furious attacks on the town of Coneud 
before slowly giving way. As the columns 
from each flank and the center reached 
Teruel, General Franco claimed a victory. 
and the Madrid government admitted log 
of “strategically important positions.” 
Strategy---- 

The loyalists’ unexpected December ad. 
vance in the Teruel sector threw down a 
challenge to Franco and checked his ow 
plans for a major offensive. The aim of 
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Aragon front: prisoners 


the government offensive was to capture 
an important point on the rail and road 
line across Spain to the Mediterranean, 
distract Franco from his offensive prepara- 
tions, and tempt him to fight on ground 
not of his own choosing. Franco was 
slow to take the dare, and Teruel was 
celebrated as a major loyalist victory. 
But the strength of the walls where his 
garrison withstood siege gave the rebels 
time to make a change of plans and 
launch into what both sides recognized 
as one of the most crucial battles in the 
seventeen months since the war started. 
When Teruel fell to the counteroffensive, 
the only question was whether the momen- 
tum of victory would be sufficient to carry 
Franco’s armies on to the sea, cutting 
off Catalonia from the rest of rebel Spain. 


“| During the fighting for Teruel, in zero 
weather and snow on New Year’s Eve, 4 
stray shell from the government guns in 
the city fell a mile behind Franco’s lines 
directly in the path of a car in which two 
American war correspondents and an Eng- 
lish colleague drove to the front. 
Bradish G. Johnson, Paris correspondent 
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for the magazine Spur and photographer- 
reporte for Newsweek, and E. P. Sheep- 
shanks of the Reuter news agency were 
killed, and Edward J. Neil of The Asso- 
ciated Press died of wounds in a hospital 
at Sargossa. Johnson, who was named for 
his grandfather, a noted New York finan- 
cier, went to Spain in December to do 
special assignments for Newsweek and 
Spur. He was 26 years old, ran a column 
on the Paris edition of The New York 
Herald Tribune, and had written for maga- 
zines. Neil, who was 37, had a national 
reputation as a sports writer before be- 
coming a war correspondent with the 
Italian armies in Abyssinia, where his vivid 
reporting made his name in a new field. 





Paris Strike 
Chautemps and the Army 


Call a Red Bluff 


French Communist leaders gathered last 
week in the sunny little Provencal town 
of Arles for their annual convention. 
Across the Spanish border in Barcelona, 
Léon Jouhaux, head of the 6,000,000-mem- 
ber General Confederation of Labor (who 
recently returned from a good-will visit to 
Moscow) , conferred with loyalist officials. 

The bosses were away—and in Paris a 
taste of power proved too much for minor 
Red chiefs. Pouncing on the government’s 
refusal to grant a $3.69 monthly pay rise 
to 120,000 municipal workers, the enthusi- 
astic second-string Communists rushed 
strike resolutions through bewildered com- 
mittees. Next day, although most of the 





° es Black Star 
Chautemps, disciple of Briand 


union membership was skeptical of the 
strike, subways and buses stopped; nurses 
walked out of hospitals; operating rooms 
closed; gas jets sputtered as the supply 
dwindled; and the concierge even hauled 
the uncollected garbage back into Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun’s Elysée Palace. 

For four hours Premier Camille Chau- 
temps conferred anxiously with his Cabinet 
to secure the backing of Vice Premier 
Léon Blum and the Socialists for a drastic 
measure: army mobilization of the strikers, 
most of whom are reservists, to put them 
back to work (by that means the late 
Aristide Briand broke the 1910 railway 


~ strike). 


Winning Blum’s support, Chautemps 
publicly denounced the “deliberately pro- 
voked” shutdown, issued his threat of 
military conscription, and refused even to 
talk with the unions until they returned to 
work. Within 24 hours the Red’s bluff 
collapsed, and next day Paris’ municipal 
services again functioned normally. Then 
the Premier granted the workers a tenta- 
tive monthly increase of $1.70 and with 
equal vigor turned to a truckmen’s strike 
that had tied up food markets: he ordered 
regular-army trucks, manned by steel- 
helmeted troops from the Paris garrison, 
to be used in provisioning the city. 


Control 


Economically, the strike showed the 
inability of the Popular Front government 
to keep wages rising as fast as prices, 
despite a national 40-hour week, anti- 
profiteering legislation, and wage increases. 
Since the Popular Front took office 
eighteen months ago, the cost of living 
has increased 40 per cent. Chautemps’ 
dilemma: how to halt this upward spiral 
without adopting German-model controls. 

Politically, the strike seemed to justify 
a bitter conservative prophecy: Popular 
Front leaders have lost control of their 
followers, who will stage more and more 
political strikes. But last week’s events 
also reassured Rightists that the army can 
still be relied on to put down any such 
Red rising. Chautemps’ use of troops as a 
strike-breaking device in the truckmen’s 
strike brought him conservative cheers— 
foreshadowing a demand for similar action 
should France continue to be harassed by 
the strikes at last year’s rate of 750 a 
month. 











Roman Road: Rome’s legions tramped to mil- 
itary supremacy on Caesar’s stone highways. Some 
day Benito Mussolini may have to whisk his troops 
to battle over the expensive, high-speed autostrade 
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with which he has endowed his country. Here the 
Duce inspects his latest war weapon: over this cheap 
road, superpowered trucks can haul a mechanized 
army's immense supply needs. 
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A Year of Science: Blood and Atoms, 


Sap, and Secrets of the Earth and Sea 


At the year’s end scientists summed up 
their work and looked ahead to the future. 
Many of them sighed with relief: some had 
just finished marking their students’ mid- 
year examinations. Others had been grant- 
ed time off from industrial laboratories. 
Thousands participated in the 60-odd con- 
ventions held throughout the country. 


White Death in the Blood; 
Invisible Life in Matter 


Intellectual freedom has been essential 
for the advance of science ... The time 
has come when science should stand for 
freedom, especially in those countries 
where force, war, and unutterable ferocity 
are used to compel acceptance of political, 
social, or economic creeds. 

With these words, and many hundred 
more, Dr. Edward G. Conklin of Prince- 
ton University addressed in Indianapolis 
the first general session of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence’s 101st meeting—the week’s largest 
convention. 

The retiring president’s speech officially 
opened four days of technical reports. 
Papers were presented in auditoriums, 
theatres, and clubs scattered throughout 
the city. Some orators grumbled because 
they had to speak on New Year’s Day; 
others panicked officials with last-minute 
calls for blackboards. One professor 
wouldn’t talk until he got a stop watch 
to time himself. 

Among a number of reports of national 
interest, a paper on leukemia, mysterious 
blood disease, particularly aroused post- 
meeting controversy. 


Leukemia 


When you go to a hospital for observa- 
tion or surgery, a laboratory attendant 
comes around, jabs the end of your mid- 
dle finger with a sterilized needle, and 
squeezes a few drops of blood onto a glass 
slide. This goes under the microscope— 
and the result is your “blood count.” 

Normally there should be 7,000 to 10,- 
000 white cells per cubic millimeter. If 
microscopic analysis shows more white 
cells, that usually means infection some- 
where. But if a doctor finds an unusually 
high white-cell count and no site of in- 
fection, that may mean leukemia. 

Of all diseases, this presents a most 
dismal picture. Its cause is unknown. 
There is still no cure. In leukemia’s mad 
cell jam—some cases have a _ white-cell 
count of 1,500,000—tremendous tumors 
form in the body, tissues enlarge painfully. 
A 3- or 4-ounce spleen may swell to 20 
pounds. Often the chaotic growth is ac- 
companied by faulty blood clotting, the 


Dr. M. W. Emmel, veterinarian 


patient may become a “bleeder.” Further- 
more, leukemia seems to be on the in- 
crease: 2,500 persons died of it in 1930; 
latest estimate is 3,600. And these figures 
are conservative because,when blood count 
hasn’t been taken, the disease may appear to 
be pneumonia, influenza, cancer, or diabetes. 

Last week a thin-haired, 42-year-old 
veterinarian, Dr. M. W. Emmel of the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, boldly 
stepped into this discouraging setting. He 


_ told members of the association he had 


found that seven bacteria of the typhoid 
and paratyphoid families would give ani- 
mals leukemia. 

In eight years’ experimentation Dr. Em- 
mel injected chickens with broths of the 
germs, then waited—sometimes as long as 
eighteen months—while the bacteria in- 
cubated and developed serious infections. 
These infections were followed by typical 
leukemia symptoms. White-cell counts 
shot from the normal 30,000 to beyond 
100,000. Spleens more than doubled in 
size as new tissue was built up. 

Dr. Emmel has experimented on 3,000 
chickens. “We can now induce leukemia 
in chickens almost at will,” he reported, 
adding that with bacteria injections he 
has also brought on the disease in 35 dogs, 
15 hogs, 12 monkeys, 12 goats, 10 sheep, 
35 mice, 10 rabbits, and 3 steers. 

The veterinarian explained the bacteria’s 
role in the disease. Once in the blood 
stream, they are attacked and eaten by 
the protective white cells—phagocytes. As 
the cell-germ battle rages, the body calls 
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out reserves of white cells. They kill more 
germs, but eventually die of the germy 
poisons. Finally, the controlling mechanism 
goes haywire; millions of cells multiply 
wildly; leukemia results. 

Theoretically, for a bacterium-caused 
disease there should be a curative serum, 
Dr. Emmel has produced one by injecting 
leukemic chicken tissue into other animals. 
Drawing off their blood, he found he had 
an antibody potion that would cure §5 
per cent of all “uncomplicated” chickep 
leukemias. 

Dr. Emmel is of course chiefly interested 
in applying his work to human beings. He 
claims the only human leukemia cure jp 
history—of an 8-year-old girl whom he 
treated for two months. Her symptoms 
haven’t returned in more than a year, 
“There is no question in my mind,” he 
says, “but that leukemia in the human js 
of the same fundamental nature as in 
other animals.” 

“Bosh!” muttered more than one doctor 
who had spent many years on the leukemia 
problem, after reading Dr. Emmel’s paper. 
None of them has found a leukemia-caus- 
ing bacterium; most think there is none. 
They believe that a virus causes the disease 
in chickens and they asked Dr. Emmel 
whether he were certain his bacteria mix- 
tures didn’t contain some of these sub- 
microscopic organisms. Other animals, they 
are convinced, can catch the disease only 
from a salt solution of leukemia cells. Drs. 
Maurice N. Richter and E. C. MacDowell, 
Columbia University’s ace researchers, 
would say the Florida veterinarian was 
putting the cart before the horse with his 
infection-leukemia chain of events; that 
infection may follow leukemia but doesn’t 
cause it. 

Uncrushed by adverse opinion, Dr. Em- 
mel retorted: “The full importance of our 
work . . . will not be realized . . . for a 
number of years .. . We still have about 
fifteen years’ work ahead of us.” 

“Fifteen years! Humph!” Cynics added 
this to “Bosh!” They knew that, while 
leukemia’s death toll can’t compare with 
cancer’s 140,000 a year, both diseases pose 
the same seemingly insoluble problem: 
Why do cells go wild? 

Normally, cells are neat little packages 
of complex protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
molecules, which go through regular life 
cycles. They are born, mature, multiply, 
grow old, die. In some salt solutions they 
live well; in potassium cyanide solutions 
they suffocate. Usually the body turns 
them out with an efficiency that modern 
engineers would envy. And each cell, un- 
der perfect control, goes to the part of the 
body that needs it. 

Scientists can’t even tell why these or- 
derly cells reach a certain size and then 
stop growing. In leukemia and similar dis- 
eases they come face to face with questions 
of normal and abnormal growth, of life it- 
self. And researchers may take much longer 
than fifteen years to get the answers. 
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Atoms 

Thirty-five years ago a seemingly naive 
old lady outwitted a Nobel Prize winner. 
She was chatting with Dr. A. A. Michel- 
son about atoms. “What is matter made 
of?” was her first question. Dr. Michelson 
patiently told her all matter was composed 
of atoms. “And what are atoms?” The 
physicist, still patient but way off guard, 
replied: “Tiny bits of matter.” The old 
lady chuckled, cocked a shrewd eye, and 
said she didn’t believe in atoms anyway. 

Subsequent experiments vindicated her 
skepticism. The old-time, one-piece atom 
was found to be a puzzling combination of 
smaller pieces—protons, electrons, neu- 
trons, neutrinos. Die-hard (“classical’’) 
physicists thought of the new particles .as 
small-scale atoms. The particles, they ad- 
mitted, made things more complicated, 
but didn’t change the main theory of 
unchanging units of matter. 

To the A.A.A'S., Dr. G. E. M. Jauncey, 
49-year-old Australian-born professor of 
physics at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., read a paper that may upset 
this theory. 

Professor Jauncey didn’t think the old 
idea about atoms was true and _ started 
experimenting about three weeks ago to 
disprove it. He knew that a magnet would 
bend the normally straight paths of 
charged particles. Furthermore, the courses 
of heavy particles would be curved more 
than those of light ones—and particles of 
the same weight would sail through the 
air with equal ares. So he chose electrons 
—electrically charged bodies within the 
atom—and shot a stream of them past a 
magnet. If all electrons had the same 
weight, they would have curved equally. 
But by Christmas Eve Professor Jauncey 
had proved to himself that they didn’t 
curve equally. His logical conclusion: dif- 
ferent electrons may have different weights. 

Pre-convention news of this paper threw 
officials into a turmoil. Convinced it would 
start a word brawl, they called in Dr. 
Charles T. Zahn of the University of 
Michigan, who had been making similar 
experiments. Professor Zahn said he hadn’t 
been able to find what Professor Jauncey 
found. Other physicists pointed out that 
the St. Louis professor’s électron “scales” 
were extremely delicate. They had to deal 
with minute weights (in the neighborhood 
of a billionth of a billionth of a billionth 
of a gram, or something like that) . Hence, 
there was plenty of room for error. 

But only laboratory work and more 
laboratory work will settle the argument. 
Many researchers went home wondering 
whether Professor Jauncey had made a 
mistake—or whether the textbook atom 
will take its indicated place in science’s 
wastepaper basket. 


Grand Slam 


A few years ago Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, 
Duke University psychologist, announced 


he had proof of extrasensory perception 
(ESP). Using special decks of 25 cards, 
he found persons who could call an aver- 
age of nine correctly in thousands of tests. 
(Under the law of probability, sheer 
chance would give an average of five.) 

Since then Dr. Rhine has been at- 
tacked from many sides. Mathematicians 
have thought his mathematics all wrong. 
Psychic-research societies have lamented 
that he had written a popular book and 
allowed his ESP cards to be printed for 
home use; the publicity, they said, low- 
ered his scientific status. 

At last week’s convention a slam came 
from someone who had actually carried 
out Dr. Rhine’s experiments. Dr. John L. 
Kennedy of Stanford University, tested 
100 students—only one hac’ ESP. And, at 
that, Dr. Kennedy suspected the subject 
had cheated. 


Sap 

Botanists have long wondered how sap 
can be driven to the topmost leaves of 
trees as tall as 350 feet (more than twice 
as high as the Statue of Liberty). Dr. 
Philip R. White of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute’s Princeton, N.J., station, an- 
nounced to the A.A.A.S. experiments that 
may supply the answer. 

Dr. White clipped roots from tomato 
plants and grew them in a special bath. To 
the ends of the roots he attached hair- 
thin glass tubes. At 6 one morning a root 
started pushing sap up its tube. Dr. White 
immediately dropped a few tiny globules 
of mercury into the slim glass pipe and 


settled back to watch a very exciting 
drama. 

The tomato shoot slowly forced sap 
through the veinlike tube—against the 
weight of the mercury. In a few hours it 
was exerting an upward pressure of 110 
pounds per square inch. Suddenly the tube 
and root connection burst under a force 
strong enough to support a 210-foot col- 
umn of water. 


A Machine That Smokes; 
the 288 Amino Acids 


The eighteen divisions of the American 
Chemical Society don’t have to attend 
annual meetings; they can meet on their 
own whenever they please. Last week 
three divisions held “symposia”—organic 
chemists at Richmond, Va., chemical 
engineers in Philadelphia, and inorganic 
chemists at Cleveland. Specialists made it 
a point to attend these gatherings. There, 
among other reports, they heard the fol- 
lowing: 


Dry Air 

Candy packed in humid air won’t last 
long: sugar absorbs moisture; chocolates 
may soften into sticky masses. In litho- 
graphing plants water-soaked air may 
shrink paper and ruin printing jobs. To 
remedy these and similar industrial con- 
ditions, air-conditioning engineers often 
use refrigerated pipes—dehumidifiers— 
that condense water from damp air. 

To the Philadelphia symposium Ralph 








Acme 


‘Micro-Combustion Apparatus’ : At the organic chemistry meet- 
ing, Dr. A. H. Corwin of Johns Hopkins University exhibited this newly 
designed machine. It can accurately analyze 0.0004 of an ounce of material. 
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B. Derr, 42-year-old chemist of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America’s New Kensington, 
Pa., plant, described a chemical combi- 
nation of aluminum and oxygen—alumina 
—that might be used to dry air. A soft, 
spongy substance that looks like white 
clay, it is “capable of seizing substantially 
100 per cent” of the air’s moisture. A hun- 
dred pounds will absorb from 12 to 14 
pounds of water. Bv boiling the water 
away, engineers will be able to use the 
chemical over and over again. 

Derr and two other researchers, inter- 
ested in finding a use for alumina, first 
tried the substance as a cigarette filter. 
They built a large machine that looked 
like an oversized Frigidaire and could 
imitate human smoking. The longer the 
mechanical smoker puffed, the more tarry 
materials collected in the cigarettes. 

Then they put alumina to work and 
found it would absorb the tar products, 
keeping them out of inhaled smoke. But 
further experiments showed another ciga- 
rette, used as a filter, could do even a bet- 
ter job. So they patented the Zeuss ciga- 
rette holder—a gadget that uses one ciga- 
rette to cleanse the smoke of others. 

Still seeking a use for alumina, Derr 
finally hit upon the air-conditioning idea. 
Chemists, enthusiastic over his discovery, 
pointed out that the chemical would save 
money—it costs only about 15 cents a 
pound. 


Proteins 


If biologists are sure of one thing, it’s 
that you can’t get away from proteins. 


The blood’s germ-fighting antibodies are 
made of them. The body’s billions of 
welded-together cells all have a protein 
structure. To replace burned-out tissues, 
human beings need a constant supply of 
these complex chemicals composed of acids 
known as the amino group. But the body 
needs other substances (also proteins!) to 
break them up. 

For more than 30 years researchers 
have been studying the molecular frame- 
work of proteins. Most productive work 
was the recent discovery of Prof. Theodor 
Svedberg, Nobel Prize winner at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, Sweden. Whirling some 
proteins in his “nonplusultra-centrifuge,” 
he found their weights were multiples of 
a single weight—about 35,000 molecular 
units. 

At the Richmond meeting Dr. Max 
Bergmann of the Rockefeller Institute 
announced he had followed Professor 
Svedberg’s lead and produced further evi- 
dence of proteins’ mathematical structure. 
Egg protein, he reported, was built of 288 
amino acids. Cattle-blood protein had 576 
amino acids (two times 288). Silk protein 


contained 2,592 of the acid units (nine 
times 288) . 

Scientists like to see things work 
logically: it makes everything more 


simple if they are able to say that pro- 
teins are made from two of this and 
three of that. Dr. Bergmann’s paper 
and its story of the magic 288 gave the 
biochemists a faint hope: perhaps life, 
after all, was merely a matter of mathe- 
matics. 


The Story of Crater Lake. 
TNT on the Seabottom 


Five hundred geologists heard about 
platinum deposits in Alaska and billioy. 
ton layers of ordinary table salt in Penp. 
sylvania. They learned that average rajp. 
fall erodes mountains 1 foot every 10,09 
years; that a stretch of the Yukon Rive 
shifts its course 10 miles every 19% 
years; and that in approximately AJ, 
18,001,938 North America will be 200 fee 
lower than it is now. 

Such items of cosmic gossip spiced the 
scores of papers read before the Geological 
Society of America and three affiliated 
groups (50th annual meeting, at the 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D.C), 
Most noteworthy reports: 


In the Earth 


One thousand feet down in the bowels 
of Mount Mazama, Ore., lies Crater Lake, 
Though it is more than a mile above sea 
level, it never freezes. Each year hun 
dreds of tourists come away wondering 
how long it will have to rain before the 
crater overflows. 

Prof. Howel Williams, University of 
California voleanist, wasn’t interested in 
what might happen but in what had hap- 
pened thousands of years ago. After study- 
ing rock strata in the walls of the lake, 
he explained its formation in a story not 
only more scientific than the naive rain 
speculations but also more dramatic. 

During the Ice Age tremendous glaciers 








Tortured Earth: Geological Society of America 
members saw maps of a mystery land in southeastern 
Utah. For thirteen years surveyors have studied this 
canyon-pitted region. This surrealistic photograph 


shows only a par* of the little-known area, which is as 
large as the State of New York. The huge mushroom- 
like rocks in the foreground are laccoliths—molded by 
lava thousands of years ago. 
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Geologists 


Newsphotos 


visiting the Carnegie Institution’s Geophysical 


Laboratories saw this maze of equipment for testing high-pressure effects 


straddled Mount Mazama. Yet all the 
time the mountain was seething inside. 
Now and again lava boiled up from its 
depths and hissed into solid rock as it 
billowed against the glacial walls. Slowly 
the overflow piled up. Heavier and heavier 
became the mass of hardened lava—and 
millions of tons of sagging rock and ice 
compressed glowing internal gases. The 
gases tried to escape but couldn’t. And 
though they raised “bubbles” of rock on 
the mountainside, the pressure wasn’t 
relieved. Had there been any geologists 
10,000 years ago, they would have moved 
out of the vicinity, for muffled noises 
indicated something was going to happen. 

Suddenly an explosion blew the inside 
of the mountain into space. Fifteen cubic 
miles of multicolored ashy lava shot out 
in vast clouds. Avalanches of molten rock 
rolled down the slopes of Mount Mazama 
and over the countryside for 35 miles 
around. For one _ prehistoric moment 
Mazama’s outer shell tottered. Then 7,000 
feet of mountain collapsed into the void 
—left a crater more than 5 miles wide 
and 4,000 feet deep. Water that didn’t 
go off in fountains of steam gathered in 
the pit: Crater Lake was born. Perhaps 
subterranean fires prevent its waters from 
ever freezing over. 

Professor Williams believes this is the 
story of Crater Lake. To it he added a 
final detail. A thousand years ago, when 
the Dark Ages’ plagues were sweeping 
Europe, the half-subdued Oregon mountain 
erupted once more. This time the lava 
forced a cone up through the deep blue 
waters of the lake. This—the pine-covered 
Wizard Island—remains as evidence of 
Mazama’s last rumble. 


In the Sea 

Geologists have spent centuries finding 
out what the earth consists of. They’ve 
drilled holes 12,800 feet into the ground 
and taken temperatures at depths of 
9,000 feet. But until recently their only 
clues to what is at the bottom of the 
ocean were the few inches of ooze that 
stuck to sounding lines. 

Last week Dr. Maurice Ewing, as- 
sistant professor of physics at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., explained a new 
method for investigating the composition 
of ocean beds. 

He got his idea from prospectors who 
use surface explosions to find out what 
lies beneath a potential oil site. The 
resultant waves that vibrate down into 
the ground travel faster through rock 
than loose soil—and seismographs (ma- 
chines sensitive enough to register the 
dropping of a cigarette butt) record the 
speed. Thus the prospectors can figure out 
what composes underground layers. 

Professor Ewing got information on 
deep-sea explosives from du Pont engi- 
neers, borrowed a specially built boat, the 
Atlantis, and sailed off the Atlantic coast 
to a spot where the ocean is about 3 miles 
deep. With him he brought a 5-mile steel 
cable, and to its end he attached a 20- 
pound charge of TNT in a pressure-resist- 
ing container. Then he gingerly lowered 
cable and bomb into the water. At four 
500-foot intervals along the cable he 
clamped geophones—instruments that pick 
up vibrations. Finally, 500 feet farther on, 
he added a steel cylinder containing a 
laboratory of equipment—amplifiers, bat- 
teries, an oscillograph to record vibra- 





tions, a timing device to set off the TNT. 

Laying the whole string of apparatus on 
the ocean floor had to be done in two 
hours, for then the bombs would go off. 
In two hours he did have cable and equip- 
ment resting snugly 2,600 fathoms below. 
There was no noise, nothing disturbed the 
surface. Only the quivering needle of the 
Atlantis’ seismograph indicated the TNT 
had exploded. 

Professor Ewing has tried his apparatus 
three times. So far he hasn’t enough data 
to draw any conclusions, but: “All com- 
ponent parts of the apparatus worked 
well . . . the proper attack on the prob- 
lem has been selected . . .” 


{In 1934 Dr. Charles S. Piggot, Carnegie 
Institution geophysicist, wanted some of 
the radium concentrated in the “deeps”— 
the 60-odd ocean zones 6 miles or more 
below the surface. So he had built a 20- 
inch “barrel” of steel with a projectile at 
its lower end. When the gadget hit bot- 
tom, a cartridge burst, driving the pro- 
jectile several feet into the submarine 
ooze and slicing out a “core” of the ocean 
floor’s top layer of mud. 

Dr. Piggot got eleven samples from the 
Atlantic Ocean between the Irish Coast 
and Newfoundland. These he gave. for 
analysis to Dr. W. H. Bradley of the 
United States Geological Survey. Last 
week Dr. Bradley told what he found in 
the debris: pebbles, lime, and silt that 
had been dry land nearly 1,000,000 years 


ago. 


Achievements---- 

As the meetings indicated, much hap- 
pened in the scientific world in 1937. 
High-pitched sound waves cleansed dirt- 
ridden air. One chemical—sulfanilamide— 
was tried as a cure in many diseases and 
worked in a few. Another was found to 
free water of teeth-mottling fluorine com- 
pounds. Rat sperm fertilized rabbit eggs. 
Textiles were woven with fibers of fine- 
spun glass. 

But scientific theories were in an un- 
happy way. Astronomers still argued 
whether the universe was expanding, con- 
tracting, or maintaining a tactful status 
quo. Physicists tried to fit a new heavy- 
weight electron into their atomic jigsaw 
puzzle and wondered if the cosmic rays 
were shimmering waves or solid particles. 
A Reich emigré denied the existence of 
genes—carriers of hereditary traits—and 
with his denial challenged the lifework of 
many geneticists. One doctor found 22 
substances that would produce cancer in 
animals, but why the disease should occur 
naturally remained a mystery. 

Meanwhile a host of researchers con- 
tinued to garner countless from 
their laboratory experiments. From among 
these still unordered findings may come 
raw material for future theories. And per- 
haps 1938 may also see time-worn data 
shuffled around into brand-new conclusions. 


facts 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 
To VITTORIO MUSSOLINI, 22, the 


Italian Premier’s eldest son, whose Ameri- 
can visit last summer stirred anti-Fascist 
feeling; and the former Orsola Buvoli, 24, 
his bride of last February; a son, Guido. 
The baby was the Duce’s second grandson 
in ten days: Dec. 18 Countess Edda Mus- 
solini Ciano bore her third son, Marzio. 


To BETTY JUNE LACER, 12, and 
Tommy Chapman, 13, coal miners’ chil- 
dren just graduated from elementary 
school; a 1042-pound son, Thomas Howard 
Chapman Lacer; in Linton, Ind. The 85- 
pound mother and 130-pound father fret- 
ted because Indiana law forbids girls 
under 16 to marry. “All I want is a chance 
to marry her,” Tommy mourned. 





Birthday: 
ALFRED E. SMITH, ex-Governor of 


New York, 1928 Democratic Presidential 
candidate, 64, Dec. 30. At his customary 
press conference, he chatted gaily about 
his collection of gifts (“long on socks”) 
but stiffened at mention of the New Deal: 
“Today I’m not going to say a word about 
politics, nor a word about anything or 
anybody.” 





Engaged: 

PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND, 30, 
grandson of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, former 
Ford mechanic and salesman in Los An- 
geles and Detroit, now agent of the Ger- 
man air line Lufthansa; and Grand Duch- 
ess Kira, 28, daughter of Grand Duke 
Cyril, leading pretender to the Russian 
throne. They had met at a Potsdam 
Christmas celebration just five days earlier... 
The Hohenzollern-Romanoff union has the 
approval of Wilhelm; but, since Grand 
Duchess Kira is a great-granddaughter of 


Queen Victoria, it also needs that of King 
George VI. 





Married: 


The REV. ULDINE UTLEY, 26, 
Methodist Episcopal minister, who at 14 
thrilled crowds in Madison Square Garden 
and tent tabernacles with her fiery evange- 
lism (the late Dr. John Roach Straton 
dubbed her “the Joan of Arc of the mod- 
ern religious world”); and Wilbur E. 
Langkop, an Osage City, Mo., shoe sales- 
man; in New York. 





Remarried: 
CHARLES E. ADAMS, 56, presi- 


dent since 1921 of Air Reduction Co., and 
head of half a dozen other commercial-gas 
firms; and the former Phyllis Shearson; in 
Englewood, N.J. They were first married 


Wide World 


Alfred E. Smith, 64 


International 


The Rev. Uldine Utley and husband 





Harris & Ewing 


John D. M. Hamilton, ex-husband 








ee 


in 1917; last September Mrs. Adams woy 
a Reno divorce on grounds of cruelty, 





Divorced: 
JOHN D. M. HAMILTON, Repubi. 


can National Chairman, Alf Landon’; 
Presidential campaign manager; in Tope. 
ka, Kan., by the former Laura Hall, whom 
he married in 1915. Charging gross neglect 
of duty, abandonment, and extreme cruel. 
ty, Mrs. Hamilton won custody of thei 
children, John Daniel, 20, and Laura, 19. 





Arrived: 
FRANCES REYNOLDS, playwright 


and sculpture student, in New York, from 
Italy—rather annoyed at a prank perpe. 
trated by her father, Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds of North Carolina. Two weeks 
ago he cabled his daughter that her grand. 
mother was ill, and Frances sailed at once, 
On arrival she discovered her grandmother 
was well. The playful Senator had called 
Frances home for a surprise: a producer 
had accepted one of her plays. 





reer rr rr rr rrr 


Departed: 
WILLIAM E. DODD, resigned Amer- 


ican Ambassador to Germany, from Ber- 
lin, for New York. Irked by his outspoken 
antipathy to Nazism, German press and 
public ignored his exit. 

Crore 
Appointed: 

ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, Franklin 
Roosevelt’s second son, as president and 
general manager of the Hearst chain of 
ten radio stations. Since he quit a promis- 
ing aviation career two years ago, Roose- 





velt has headed Hearst’s Southwestern 
stations. 
Bought: 

By PIERCE BUTLER, Supreme 


Court Justice, a 530-acre estate in Ellicott 
City, Md., 5 miles north of the 788-acre 
tract acquired two years ago by Willis Van 
Devanter, his retired colleague. On But- 
ler’s property is a twe!ve-room stone house 
built before the Civil War, which he will 
use as a summer home. 


err rr rr rr rr re 


Cleared: 


Of “hit-and-run” driving charges, 
GRAHAM McNAMEE, radio announcer 
Six weeks ago, in New York, McNamee’s 
car struck and injured William Gahr, 70. 
The announcer fell out of his car, which 
kept moving, but pursued it and climbed 
back in. Nine blocks away he was over- 
taken by a policeman who had witnessed 
the accident. McNamee explained that he 
was “looking for a policeman.” Mag- 
istrate Anthony F. Burke then dismissed 
the case. 
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(ensured: 

By the conservative Paris press, VIN- 
CENT AURIOL, French Minister of Jus- 
tice. On Christmas Day Auriol visited the 
Fresnes penitentiary near Paris, greeted 
the inmates warmly, and kissed one con- 
yjct on both cheeks. The Rightist news- 

rs considered his gesture “an outrage 
against honest citizens.” 





Retired: 

MAJOR GEN. DOUGLAS Mac- 
ARTHUR, former Chief of Staff, from 
active United States Army service, as a 
full general. He will stay in Manila as 
Philippine Field Marshal, authorized to 
raise a 400,000-man conscript army by 
1946. 





Died: 

MAURICE RAVEL, 62, French com- 
poser and pianist; after an operation for 
a brain disorder which had rendered his 
hands useless; in Paris. Ravel’s first com- 
positions were so unorthodox that some 
critics even called him a political revolu- 
tionary. But, as his style matured, he won 
acknowledgment as a completely individu- 
al and masterful musician. His best-known 
works: “Rapsodie Espagnole,” “Schehera- 
zade,” “Daphnis et Chloé,” “La Valse,” and 
—most popular in America—the savage 
“Bolero.” 


DON (DONALD) MARQUIS, 59, 
former newspaper columnist, playwright, 
and poet; of a cerebral hemorrhage after 
a six-year illness, at his Forest Hills, Long 
Island, home. Popular as the creator of 
archy the cockroach and mehitabel the 
cat, he would have preferred recognition 
for his poetry and serious plays. He worked 
three days on “The Old Soak,” a Broad- 
way hit, and ten years on “The Dark 
Hours,” a flop. He lamented: “It would 
be one on me if I should be remembered 
longest for creating a cockroach char- 
acter.” He died a penniless and hopeless 
cripple. 


ADMIRAL HILARY P. JONES, 74, 
in 1922-23 commander-in-chief of the Unit- 
ed States fleet, later member of the Navy’s 
General Board; of pneumonia, at his Wash- 
ington home. 


JOHN BALLANTYNE, 69, president 
of the Manufacturers National Bank, dean 
of Detroit bankers; after a six-week illness, 
at his Detroit home. 


THOMAS LE SUEUR, plasterer- 
father of Joan Crawford, film actress; of 
a cerebral hemorrhage, at his Abilene, 
Texas, home—the day before his 71st 
birthday. 


HILARY E. HOWSE, 71, seven times 
Mayor of Nashville (1909-15 and 1923- 
38); of an intestinal ailment and pneu- 
monia; in Nashville. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





The Kingdom of Romanza 
Comprises 60 Hollywood Acres 
and Lavish Imagination 


This week radio and stage join Holly- 
wood in its New Year greetings to film 
fans. Warner Brothers’ HoLLywoop Hore. 
is inspired by the Campbell Soup Co.’s 
broadcasts from the West Coast. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Rosauie revives Zieg- 
feld’s Broadway show of the same name. 
Both films are musicals and introduce new 
faces to the screen—but there the resem- 
blance stops. 


‘Rosalie’ 

“Rosalie” has been staged on so mas- 
sive a scale that William Anthony Mc- 
Guire (who revised for the screen the 
play he wrote with Guy Bolton in 1928) 
and W.S. Van Dyke 2d (the director who 
wasn’t fazed by an earthquake and holo- 
caust in “San Francisco”) were both ap- 
parently forced to sit back and let opulence 
take its course. 

It is a very ponderous course, threaded 
with a wisp of a story about a West Point 
footballer (Nelson Eddy) who chooses 
just one (Eleanor Powell) from a Vassar- 
full of cuties, flies the Atlantic to keep a 
date with her at a fiesta, and promptly 
flies back again when he discovers she is 
a princess. 

Her country, Romanza, is so small on 
the map that Eddy and his comic side- 
kick, Ray Bolger, need a magnifying glass 
to find it. Yet the Romanza fiesta spreads 








Louella Parsons 


over a 60-acre movie set and is populated 
by 1,500 extras, 500 Albertina Rasch bal- 
let dancers, and a sizable corps of tap and 
acrobatic dancers. 

Such intemperate goings-on, even under 
the amiable auspices of King Frank Mor- 
gan and Queen Edna May Oliver, were 
bound to breed revolution. When it comes, 
the royal family flees to West Point, where 
romance lands happily—if a little heavily 
—on its feet. 

A’though the operetta’s humor is tinseled 
under along with its plot, and Cole Por- 
ter’s songs are not from his top drawer, 
“Rosalie” has its moments. Eddy’s singing 
and Miss Powell’s dancing compensate for 


Nelson Eddy appraises the Hungarian glamour of Ilona Massey 
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their limitations as actors. And to rampant 
magnificence are added an Army-Navy 
football game, parading West Pointers, 
choral effects, and the large-scale gyrations 
of the Rasch dancers. 


* “Rosalie” introduces two newcomers to 
the screen: Ray Bolger, Broadway comedi- 
an and dancer, who isn’t given a chance 
to demonstrate his hoofing talent; and 


Tlona Massey, M-G-M’s importation from 
Budapest’s stage and Vienna’s State Opera 
House. 

The blond Hungarian—Miss Hajmassy 
to her compatriots—whom the studio has 
been grooming for almost a year, has 
glamour, an accent, and a pleasant soprano 
voice. She joins Luise Rainer and Rose 
Stradner in justifying Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s wholesale importation of Con- 





THEATRE WEEK 





Ir Ibsen’s Nora were anything like 
the woman Ruth Gordon presents her 
to be in the Jed Harris production of 
A Do.w’s House, Husband Thorwald 
would at the end of the very first act 
slam the door on her 
with a bang fully ten 
times as loud as that 
generally privileged his 
wife at the play’s con- 
clusion. Miss Gordon, 
with her director's con- 
currence, has so mis- 
read old Henrik’s 
meaning of the word 
doll that the character, 
« instead of being the 
coddled, somewhat un- 
substantial, and flighty 
young female of his 
incontrovertible design 
and intention, becomes a vastly irritat- 
ing moron distinguishable from Anita 
Loos’ Lorelei of “Gentlemen Prefer 


Blondes” solely by virtue of her greater 


slightest symptom of intelligence. More, 
the actress brings to the role the entire 
repertoire of her stock, studied manner- 
isms, which convert Ibsen’s living doll 
into a Schwartz’ mechanical one. After 
two acts of all this, what with her un- 
remitting little staccato jabs at the air, 
her spasmodic affectionate feeling of 
her person (chiefly the forehead, neck, 
and rear of the ear), her set, thin smile, 
and her single-toned vocal delivery, the 
spectator can’t be too severely censured 
if he, too, does a little loud door slam- 
ming of his own. Miss Gordon is satis- 
2 factory as an actress if a role happens 
to suit her peculiar, artificialized style. 
But that acting style is no more suited 
to Ibsen’s heroine than the literary and 
critical style of the conductor of this 
department would be suited to a new 
version of the Bible. 

Nor are Mr. Harris’ errors in direc- 
tion confined to his Nora. His Helmer 
is allowed to comport himself with such 





A Kewpie’s House 


) by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





inanity and lesser suggestion of any | 


mature dignity and reserve that the 
sympathy of the spectator veers so 
greatly to him that Nora in the end 
seems an even worse nuisance and bore 
than she was at the beginning. His 
Doctor Rank becomes 
a Crocker Harrington 
out of Pinero’s “Tris” 
and his Krogstad, the 
more so doubtless be- 
cause it is played by 
Sam Jaffe, something 
of the gentle lost soul 
out of “Grand Hotel.” 
The whole enterprise. 
in short, not only 
makes Ibsen roll over 
in his + grave but 
makes him roll so far 
out of it that, when 
and if ever they dig 
up Henry Arthur Jones, they will prob- 
ably find him there too, to say noth- 
ing of a number of the actresses who 
have played Nora and have rolled in 
from various parts of the world. 


The American pioneer has been 
responsible for a large assortment of 
bad plays, bad novels, and bad movies. 
It often seems that the stronger the 
character, the weaker the author at- 
tracted to him. We engage the latest 
example in one Carlson who, in an ex- 
hibit called Western Waters, essays 
to depict the pioneer on his way to the 
farming lands down the Ohio River at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 
What results is largely the familiar 
grease-paint compound of biblical quo- 
tations and hymn singing alternating 
with cuss words, rough-and-tumble 
fighting alternating with love making, 
and copious whisky drinking alternat- 
ing with loose looks at the females on 
the premises. Mr. Carlson has also 
added for good measure the usual minor 
Paul Bunyan, the child awaiting birth 
in the difficult wilderness, and the 
crooked land agent. Thumbs down. 











tinental personalities. At present there are 


so many on the lot that Hollywood wags 
insist Mayer is preparing a sign to hang 
over the studio gate: “English Also Spoken 
Here.” 


‘Hollywood Hotel’ 


Working on a more modest scale than 
the producers of “Rosalie,” Busby Berke- 
ley, director, has made “Hollywood Hotel” 
a fast-moving highjinks of song, swing, 
and comedy. Besides Frances Langford, 
Jerry Cooper, and Raymond Paige’s or. 
chestra from Louella O. Parsons’ radio 
hour, there are Dick Powell, Rosemary 
Lane, and Benny Goodman’s orchestra to 
vary a pleasant Dick Whiting-Johnny 
Mercer score. 

A lively story by Jerry Wald and Mau- 
rice Leo relates the misadventures of a 
New York saxophonist (Powell) who gets 
a Hollywood run-around from the studio 
that imported him, and serves time as a 
singing waiter and dishwasher at a_hot- 
dog stand before clicking as Mrs. Parsons’ 
guest star. Good-natured ribbing of the 
film and radio industries further involves 
Lola Lane and Alan Mowbray as a postur- 
ing starring team; Rosemary Lane as her 
off-screen sister’s double; and the assorted 
humor of Hugh Herbert, the late Ted 
Healy, and a half-dozen comedians. 


" Not the least notable contribution of 
“Hollywood Hotel” is Louella O. Parsons’ 
debut as an actress. Called on to imper- 
sonate herself, the famous Hollywood 
columnist and radio personality does just 
that—which should be enough for her fans. 
Mary Pickford, who took over the Par- 
sons column to review the performance— 
“the idea of my being a movie critic started 
as a little joke”—comes to the same con- 
clusion. “She [Mrs. Parsons] plays herself 
in the film—and a very pretty and slender 
and charming self, she is, too.” 


SCREEN OPENINGS 
Wise Girt (RKO-Radio): Seeking the 


custody of her deceased sister’s children, 
a headstrong heiress (Miriam Hopkins) 
descends on Greenwich Village, where the 
youngsters’ artist-guardian (Ray Milland) 
does some very odd jobs to support them. 
Except for two amusing slapstick se- 
quences, the funniest thing about this 
mediocre comedy is its fantastic concep- 
tion of the Village and its inhabitants. 
Walter Abel, Guinn Williams. 


Spirit or Youtu (Grand National): By 
ordinary standards there is little to recom- 
mend this naive, all-Negro restatement of 
the boxing-fable clichés. But fight fans, 
Harlemites, and the unduly curious will be 
entertained by Joe Louis’ awkward debut 
as a screen actor. Though he goes through 
his love scenes as if the camera man were 
coaxing him to “watch the birdie,” the 
heavyweight does act like a world cham- 
pion in the film’s many sparring sequences. 
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EDUCATION 


College Heads See Danger 
in Letting Government Handle 
the Purse Strings 


Fears of dictatorship in education and 
increasing regimentation of human con- 
duct” marked the year-end reports of two 
outstanding universities. Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, president of Johns Hopkins, warned 
acainst possible Federal control of col- 
loves “and ensuing deadly uniformity of 
indoctrination to suit the government of 
the day.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, took issue with 
modern habit of measuring success in gov- 
ernment by the same standard as that of 
industry—the degree of efficiency obtained. 
The attempt to produce such a well-oiled 
state in democracy, he concluded, must 
inevitably result in a “type of despotism” 
under which free education would be 
stifled. To prevent such a case, the duty 
of universities is the education of public 
opinion to the end that it will be “alert 
. open-minded ... fair . . . devoted to 
social, economic, and political liberty for 
all men.” 

To this double-barreled plea The New 
York Times added a solemn editorial 
amen: “As the number of ‘real univer- 
sities’ in the world diminishes, the burden 
of responsibility resting upon those that 
remain is steadily increased.” 


Resources 


These warnings reflected growing unrest 
in educators’ minds. In some instances 
college endowment funds have increased 
in the past few years. But declining in- 
vestment returns and heavy estate taxes 
have cut the income from these endow- 
ments. Despite the $1,500,000,000 backlog 
of private endowment, institutional heads 
fear American education may be forced to 
apply for government subsidy. 








LAW 





Supreme Court Verdict 
\Upholds PWA Recovery Policy 
ion Utilities 


All during President Roosevelt’s fight 
ito enlarge the Supreme Court his lieu- 
tenants bolstered their arguments by cit- 
jing the court’s decisions in favor of utility 
companies—then, as now, violently antag- 
jonistic to the New Deal. 

Last Monday the court disposed of two 
utility cases in a way the most ardent 
New Dealer could scarcely criticize. The 
first opinion flatly approved the PWA 
recovery policy: making loans and grants 
to municipalities seeking to break power 











Iivrrixs & Ewing 


President Isaiah Bowman 


Acme 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


monopolies with public distribution sys- 
tems. 

The second verdict opened the way for 
State rate-making bodies to adopt Roose- 
velt’s “prudent investment” theory in de- 
termining the “fair value” of utility prop- 
erties (and the rates they may charge 
consumers) . 


* Duke Power Co. and Alabama Power 
Co.: “Conservative” Justice Sutherland 
(supported by all his associates) held the 
companies had no standing in court to 
challenge PWA loans and grants in Ala- 


bama and South Carolina since “what the 
petitioner anticipates, we emphasize, is 
damage to something it does not possess— 
namely, a right to be immune from law- 
ful municipal competition.” 


*| Pacific Gas & Electric Co.: The utility 
contended that rate cuts imposed by the 
California railroad commission must be 
set aside: the rate makers had refused 
to consider the cost of “reproduction new” 
of their properties when fixing values. The 
court did not accept the principle of “pru- 
dent investment” but did say (Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes) : “The question that remains 

. is not ... the mere correctness of the 
method and reasoning adopted by the 
regulating agency but whether the rates it 
fixes still result in confiscation.” 

To that stressing of “confiscation” alone, 
Justices Butler and McReynolds objected: 
the decision set aside “replacement new” 
valuation theories that have been a rule 
of the court for 39 years. “Our decisions 
ought to be sufficiently definite and per- 
manent to enable counsel usefully to ad- 
vise clients . . . Our decisions of yester- 
day ought to be the law of today.” 


© For future decision: The Justices an- 
nounced they would rule during this term 
on the validity of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act’s registration provisions 
—focal point of the power companies’ 
fight. 


Likelihood 


By its PWA decision the court will re 
lease loans and grants of $80,000,000— 
withheld pending the Duke case verdict. 
Importance of the rate-making decision 
will not be fully appreciated for years. But 
it’s safe to say it will result in a revised 
rate-making process in which the courts 
will play a lesser role. 
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15 Newspapers Raise 


Prices to Absorb Increase in 


Newsprint Cost 


New Year’s Day the price of newsprint 
bounded up from $42.50 to $50 a ton 
(New York delivery) —an increase of 17.5 
per cent over last year. The new rate is 
lower than newsprint costs at any time 
between 1916 and June 1932—a decade 
and a half that included two depressions. 
But publishers of newspapers scattered 
over the country decided to pass on higher 
costs to consumers; fifteen of them raised 
subscription or newsstand rates, or both, 
Jan. 1. 

The Tampa Tribune (morning) and 
Times (evening), The Des Moines Reg- 
ister (morning) and Tribune (evening), 
The Omaha World-Herald, and The Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) Age-Herald all increased 
their subscription rates. In Nebraska, The 
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Lincoln Journal (morning) and Star (eve- 
ning) jumped the street price from 3 to 
5 cents and raised subscription rates ac- 


cordingly; The Boston Evening American 
and The Washington (D.C.) Evening 


° 


Star went up from ° to 3 cents. Atlanta’s 
three dailies boosted subscription rates; 
The Atlanta Journal and Atlanta Geor- 


gian raised street price from 3 cents to a 


nickel. 
Cranston Williams, Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association secretary- 


manager, offered a suggestion to other 
puzzled publishers. In Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on New Year’s Day, Williams remarked: 
“The only definite protection American 
publishers can have to prevent arbitrary 
price fixing [on paper] by Canadian 
manufacturers and Americans operating 
in Canada, cooperating with Canadian 
politicians, is to develop the Southern- 
pine newsprint industry.” 





Rings 

If practical newsprint could be made 
from cheap, abundant Southern pine, 
American publishers would probably buy 
it. In the spruce they now get from our 
own Northwest, Canada, Finland, Nor- 
way, Germany, and Sweden, the rings 
which mark yearly growth are evenly 
spaced, easily ground up and mixed with 
the fiber to make pulp. But rings on 
Southern pine vary in toughness and 
regularity, and, though newsprint can be 
made from selected pine, nobody has 
found a way to select it, except to cut 
down the trees and look. 


, : Wide World Studio 
Zinka Milanov: after her diet 
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Soprano Loses Weight 
and Name; Wins Prestige for 
Herself and ‘Met’ 


Three months ago the Metropolitan 
Opera Association announced that it had 
engaged 99 artists for the present season 
and listed 98 of them. The identity of one 
was kept a big secret. The management— 
which rarely employs stunts—would only 
admit that the mysterious acquisition was 
a soprano and that the public would 
know who she was by Jan. 1. 

It was learned last week that the so- 
prano has been singing at the Met since 
Dec. 17, that her name is Zinka Mila- 
nov, and that Edward Johnson, the new 
boss at the Metropolitan, has an eye as 
well as an ear for music: Mme. Milanov’s 
appearance at the opera house had been 
no certainty until she was able to shed 
considerable poundage. 

Under one of the most unusual con- 
tracts in operatic history she had to lose 
25 pounds and learn three Italian roles in 
three months. She did both. She also 
changed her name from Zinka Kune. 

A year ago Mme. Milanov had not 
sung outside her native Yugoslavia. She 
had studied there with Milka Ternina, 
many years ago one of the Met’s Wag- 
nerian sopranos. Last summer she sang 
at the Salzburg Festival under Toscanini. 
Manager Johnson, in Europe on his an- 
nual scouting trip, heard and liked her 
voice. Mindful that Americans prefer 
their heroines streamlined, he offered her 
the now-famous contract. 

Mme. Milanov was a good sport. She 
went on a strict diet, closely supervised 
by a physician, and turned up at the Met 
last month, 25 pounds slimmer and with 


‘a certificate that the diet had not im- 


paired her voice. The management gave 
her a three-year contract. 

At the close of the biggest holiday week 
in the Met’s history, Saturday night 
throngs applauded Mme. Milanov as the 
ill-fated Leonora in “II Trovatore.” Old- 
timers said they were reminded of Emmy 
Destinn. 





‘End of St. Petersburg’ 
Provides a New Beginning for 
Russian Composer 


In 1933, when speakeasy society waxed 
sentimental, it clamored for “April in 
Paris.” This nostalgic wail’s success gave 
Vernon Duke, its composer, a degree of 
recognition that his symphonies (played 
in Boston, Paris, London, and Warsaw) 
had failed to give him. 

Duke now will resume his true identity 
—Vladimir Dukelsky. His first secular 
oratorio, “The End of St. Petersburg,” will 





Newsphotos 


Choice: Duke or Dukelsky 


be sung at next week’s Carnegie Hall con- 
cert of the Schola Cantorum,’ first-rank 
New York chora! society. 

Two hundred fifty amateur choristers— 
bank clerks, physicians, teachers, profes- 
sional instrumentalists, and society women 
—make up the Schola Cantorum. Organ- 
ized in 1909, the group rehearses thiree 
nights weekly for two winter concerts un- 
der Hugh Ross’ direction. In the eleven 
years that Arturo Toscanini conducted 
the New York Philharmonic, he did not 
allow any other chorus on the platform 
with him. eis 

_ 


Emigré « 

A White Russian refugee at 15, Dukel- 
sky studied music in Paris. He came to 
New York where he met George Gershwin. 
The late blues wizard encouraged him and 
sent him back to Paris for more experi- 
ence. In quick succession Dukelsky com- 
posed a ballet, a piano concerto, and two 
symphonies. 

But good music by an unknown doesn’t 
pay. To make money the young Russian 
composed scores for London revues—and 
it was as Vernon Duke that he recrossed 
the Atlantic in 1929. He wrote the “Peters- 
burg” oratorio (a four-year job) between 
Broadway and Hollywood jobs. A private 
audience heard it for the first time this 
week. 

Dukelsky doesn’t expect any applause 
from the U.S.S.R. Maintaining a neutral 
attitude in his musical history of the Rus- 
sian capital from founding (1703) to revo- 
lution, he has steered clear of the Soviet’s 
beloved propaganda. He has borrowed his 
text from nine Russian poets, Lumonosoff 
to Myakoffsky. Dukelsky’s most lyric 
passages come from Pushkin’s writings at 
the height of St. Petersburg’s splendor. 

Next month the 34-year-old, bachelor 
Jekyll-and-Hyde will again be Vernon 
Duke. Hollywood will release “The Gold- 
wyn Follies,” for which he completed the 
music begun by his first American cham- 
pion, the late George Gershwin. 
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‘Sun Bath’ ‘Wrestler’ 


sto Popular Art: An officer of the 
West Virginia Highway Patrol, a 
re New York banker with a flair for 
nen (angle shots, and a pants manufac- 
san- lturer are among the amateur pho- 
ree Htographers who vied with profes- 
or sionals to make the fourth annual 
ted Zeiss Ikon Photographic Exhibition 
not fin New York this week. From thou- 
™ Isands of entries, Carl Zeiss, Inc., in- 
| ternationally known lens makers, 
“\selected 300 photographs for the 
salon it holds in its own galleries. 
\fter its week in New York, the en- 
tire exhibit will go on a four-month 
tour of important American cities. 
Camera bugs rate inclusion of their 
work in this show among _ their Lee oe | Cl} ee 
S. D. Neustadt 


ughest honors. 
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Greco-Egyptian Novelist 
Portrays a Vaguely Familiar 
Greco-Egyptian Scoundrel 


Ulysses Odyssides, born a peasant on 
the island of Cephalonia, learned his lesson 
young. When you asked your mother for 
bread in everyday Greek, you sometimes 
got it; when you asked your God, in the 
pure speech of Pericles, you didn’t. 

Like the best of his countrymen, Ulysses 
emigrated. Gold was what he sought—the 
gold he had seen in the teeth of homing 
Greeks who had made money abroad. 
From the day he kissed his mother good- 
by and went barefoot into the world, his 
fortunes followed a definite rhythm, now 
waxing, now waning, until he died—a rich 
and honored, if not honorable, man. In 
Forever Utysses, C. P. Rodocanachi re- 
lates his picaresque history. 

Odyssides spent his gaminhood diving 
for pennies, shining shoes, and purveying 
hashish to the circes of Alexandria broth- 
els. He developed a sharp eye, a smooth 
tongue, and an adeptness at the Levantine 
brand of the double-cross. Taken prisoner 
by the Moslem conqueror of Khartoum, 
Ulysses turned his plight to advantage and 
rose to be his captor’s vizier. Later, when 
it suited his book, he sold the Mahdi down 
the Nile and rode through the subdued 
Sudan at Lord Kitchener’s side. 

Afterward came riches, then bankrupt- 
cy. The adventurer starved awhile in New 
York but soon again was in the big money 
with “Ulysses’ Cigarettes.” Tiring of 
“small business,” he sold out at a fancy 
price, entered international munitions, and 
pyramided his million into astronomical 
digits by backing the right war horses. The 
“mystery man” of Europe, he was dubbed 
Knight of the Bath by the King of Eng- 
land, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by 
the French President, and rogue of the 
first water by the unsympathetic. 


Who? 

Because the average American is ac- 
quainted (via the newspapers) with only 
one Greek international munitioneer, his 
first exclamation on reading the saga of 
Sir Ulysses Odyssides will be a knowinz 
“Zaharoff.” But, though Rodocanachi 
doesn’t deny a factual base to his fancied 
hero, he claims that the character is a 
synthesis of the many great Greeks he has 
known. 


“ C. P. Rodocanachi is an Egyptian-born 
Greek. At 17 he joined the British Foreign 
Legion and was put out of commission 
by a Turkish bullet in the war of 1897. 
He went into business, made money, and 
lost it. During the Balkan Wars he re- 
turned to the army as a cavalry officer. 
In 1916, as one of Venizelos’ revolutiona- 
ries, he helped bring Greece over to the 


Allied side. He went on to London as 
military attaché and after the Armistice 
became prominent in Athenian political 
life. 

Now in his late 50s, Rodocanachi has 
retired to write and play (polo and yacht- 
ing). He has produced two successful 


dramas in Greece; “Forever Ulysses” is his 
first novel. Writing with a blend of sly 
satire and tolerant wisdom, he has created 
a magnificent scamp in this Hellenic ver- 
sion of the rags-to-riches story. (FOREVER 
Utysses. 315 pages, 79,800 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Biographer’s study: Jean Sibelius 


Radio and an Author 
Deliver Jean Julius Christian 
Sibelius to America 


Last week, Maestro Sergei Koussevitsky 
was in a dither. He had announced that, 
at the Friday afternoon concert of his 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, he would 


play the American premieré of Jean 
Sibelius’ “Origin of Fire.” Part of the 


score was in Boston but the rest, mailed 
from the composer’s publisher in Leip- 
zig, had gone astray. What to do? 

There were no copies of the fire music 
available in America. One librarian, in re- 
sponse to a frantic query, joked: “I guess 
the only way you'll get it will be by radio 
photo.” 

The outcome of that quip was a cable to 
Germany asking that missing parts be sent 
by radio. The strains of “Ukko Ursprung 
des Feuers” were translated to a disturb- 
ance of the ether and, by rehearsal time, 
enough copies of the music had been made 
from the 8- by 11-inch radio facsimiles to 
allow the orchestra to go ahead. 


‘Jean’ 


This week, for the first time, Sibelius 
speaks of himself, through the medium of 


—— 


Karl Ekman’s biography: JEAN Sipetivs, 
Though his life has been written before, 
Finland’s great man has heretofore been 
cold to the exploitation of his personality 
—well content to let the world know him 
through his music alone. Ekman’s book js 
written mainly in quotes from conversa- 
tions with the grim-faced composer. 

Like most great artists, Sibelius was 
born into the middle class; his father was 
a doctor of Swedish-Finnish descent. The 
child was baptized Johan Julius Christian; 
he took the French form when, as a 90- 
year-old student, he found an old packet 
of visiting cards, engraved “Jean Sibelius,” 
that had been left in a trunk by a long 
dead seafaring uncle. 

Although he showed musical talent 
early, Sibelius was no prodigy. He lived a 
healthy outdoor life and developed a deep 
love of nature which, with his fierce 
nationalism, was the dominant influence 
on his mature work. 

After a brief family skirmish on the 
subject of a law career, Sibelius became 
a music student; at first the violin at- 
tracted him, but he abandoned it for 
composition. He studied in Berlin and 
Vienna at the time when musical circles 
in both cities were embroiled in the Wag- 
ner-Brahms fight. Sibelius took no side, 
although he greatly admired Brahms. To 
this day he rates Verdi above Wagner. 

Much of Sibelius’ adult life was spent 
abroad, conducting and composing. In 
1914 he came to America and scored a 
triumph at the Norfolk Festival with his 
“Finlandia” and the “King Christian II” 
suite. Yale made him a Doctor of Music 
at a ceremony attended by 3,000 people 
and during which an orchestra played 
from his works. Sibelius was pleased as a 
child. 

The saddest part of the composer’s life 
came during the Bolshevik Revolution. In 
1917, Sibelius had retired to his country 
place at Jirvenpia where he was quietly 
at work on a symphony. Finland had de- 
clared its independence from the Czarist 
government but thousands of mutinous 
Russian troops roamed the country, hav- 
ing shot their officers and joined the Finn- 
ish Reds. Sibelius daily expected to be 
shot. 

“Soon, my hour will come,” he wrote in 
his diary, “for I must be specially hateful 
to them as the composer of patriotic 
music.” But he calmly went on with his 
work and finally Helsingfors friends man- 
aged to rescue him. 

Finns are inordinately proud of their 
great musician and have loaded him with 
honors and pensions. Now 72, Sibelius 
continues to work hard and remains in- 
accessible. But his temperament is not in 
keeping with the forbidding stone face of 
his photographs. He is hospitable and 
humorous, fond of good talk and good 
liquor. (JEAN Sisevius. 265 pages, 55,000 
words. Bibliography, index, photographs. 
Knopf, New York. $3.) 
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| ‘After 1903—What?’: 
iBenchley’s Latest Book Makes 
Even Less Sense Than That 


Reversing the literary process of “bring- 
ng a character to life,” Robert Benchley 
has created of his own flesh and blood a 
character in fiction. He is the befuddled 
hero of countless little episodes of his own 
imagining, and his followers, more of them 
every year, have come to recognize his 
every foible and phobia. They know his 
distaste for birds, for instance, and his 
sadistic pleasure in taking Englishmen, 
party folk, wags, and savants for a ride. 
(At a Harvard class reunion, he foisted off 
his laundryman as the dean of the Uni- 
versity of China. The dean spoke no Eng- 
lish; Benchley interpreted.) 

Latest addenda to the Benchley legend 
are collected in his new book: Arrer 1903 
—Wuart? (He has already published “No 
Poems: or Around the World Backwards 
and Sideways” and “20,000 Leagues Un- 
der the Sea, or David Copperfield.”) 

The author flits lightly from subject to 
subject. He touches on his unhappiness in 
being a not-well-enough-known movie ac- 
tor. The result is that people pass him on 
the street with a vague stare, knowing 
only that “they have seen that face be- 
fore, under not very attractive circum- 
stances.” 

He goes into the cold-bath situation; 
ifor years he took them like a martyr, un- 
der the impression that they were good 
for the health. A doctor disabused him, 
and the patient was overjoyed: “Since 
that time I have even brushed my teeth in 
hot water.” 

In a little piece called “Chips From an 
Old Philosopher,” the sage sums up his 
existence: “I could go on looking at life 
like this forever, just a-sittin’ ar 1 a-dream- 
in’, with only an occasione: attack of 
nausea.” (Arrer 1903—Wuar? 271 pages, 
20,000 words. Illustrations fortunately) 
by Gluyas Williams. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50.) 


OTHER NEW 


Tue Mornine Arter THE First NicHr. 
By George Jean Nathan. 282 pages, 
78,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 
A collection of random thoughts on the 
modern theatre by the dramatic com- 
‘mentator for this magazine. Ranging from 
ja timely ribbing of Gilbert and Sullivan 
posts to the author’s disappointment over 
ithe innocuousness of Hollywood night life. 








BOOKS 


Two Wars ann More to Come. By 
llerbert L. Matthews. 318 pages, 106,000 
words. Maps. Carrick & Evans, New 
York. $2.50. Matthews covered the 
Ethiopian campaign for The New York 


‘Times and is now with the loyalist armies 


in Spain for the same paper. He likes his 
job and predicts more bloodshed with 
something close to professional enthusiasm. 
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Crowns for Critics 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


al 

Salutations to Isabel Currier. In 
the Dec. 18 number of that lively liter- 
ary chronicle, The Saturday Review, 
she confesses that when she was a tyro 
book reviewer, she stimulated her young 
ego by trying to choke the older repu- 
tations. And that is criticism—the art 
of judging—an art to be as arrogantly 
practiced by any cub just out of 
C.C.N.Y. as by the most responsible 
professional. 

Yet in the same number of the same 
magazine, a man who is certainly a pro- 
fessional uses this appalling sentence in 
an editorial devoted to the appalling 
sentences of professors: 

“They strayed away from their orig- 
inal objectives, or they bogged down 
in vague and abstract polysyllables, or 
they frayed out in that maddening in- 
definiteness which permits the writer to 
believe that he has said something, per- 
haps something pretty acute, when he 
has actually said nothing at all.” If you 
can read that sentence entire, and tell 
what it means, you are a better man 
than I am. And it, my son, is what is 
known as criticism. 

On the walls of the Chose Maudite 
Museum, for 90 years hung a master- 
piece by Hans Holbein. It showed only 
a sandy-faced old woman, but so much 
kindness and wisdom had the Maestro 
(n., fr. It., see Toscanini) put into the 
serene face that young painters swooned 
in front of it, young lovers brought 
their girls, to learn the essential glory 
of womanhood, Dale Carnegie used it 
in a book on insurance salesmanship, 
a German writer sweated out a volume 
on the old lady’s right nostril, and 
Ernest Boyd proved that Holbein must 
have lived in Ireland. It was among the 
most famous 31 pictures in the world, 
and a Minneapolis millionaire vainly 
offered $700,000 for it. 

One gloriously scientific day, a 19- 
year-old Ph.D. from the University of 
South Chicago fell on the masterpiece 
with X-rays and chemicals and proved 
that it had been painted not by Hans 
Holbein but by his second cousin Bill. 
Immediately, painters stopped copying 
it, lovers brought the girls merely to 
show them the idiocy of painting their 
faces, Dale Carnegie yanked the illus- 
tration out of the 1116th edition of his 


book, and the German writer came to 
America and made $15,650 out of lec- 
tures proving that the masterpiece 
either was or was not genuine, which- 
ever the forum manager preferred. 

Three years later, the picture was 
offered to the Minneapolis millionaire 
for $265 net, but as he refused, it was 
stored in the dampest corner of the 
museum cellar. 

Now either the picture was worth 
looking at or it wasr't, and that had 
nothing to do with “s composition by 
Hans or Bill. But it was rejected by 
the art of criticism. 

Particularly in regard to literature 
with a purpose may you look upon 
criticism with permissible biliousness. 
It is known to all true Englishmen and 
Americans that we never would nor 
could act like Italy in Ethiopia, Japan 
in China. Well, do you remember the 
American regiment which, about 1860, 
in Nebraska, shot down an _ entire 
peaceful Indian camp, children and all? ) 
And consult the celebrated tale, “On 
the City Wall,” by Kipling, standard- 
bearer of British International Mercy. 
He describes a religious riot in an In- 
dian city, and thus indicates the differ- 
ence between the low natives and the 
noble Aryans, like you and me: , 

“The Garrison Artillery . . . to the 
last cherished a wild hope that they 
might be allowed to bombard the City 
at a hundred yards’ range . . . Parties 
of five or six British soldiers . . . swept 
down the side-gullies . stamping, 
with shouting and song, upon the toes 
of Hindu and Musalman . . . Never 
were poor breakers of the peace more 
utterly weary and foot-sore. They were 
routed out of holes and corners . . . 
and bidden to go to their houses. If 
they had no houses to go to, so much 
the worse for their toes.” 

And that is criticism. It is supposed 
to be criticism of the bothersome na- 
tives, but it happens to be a criticism 
of White Imperialism, of European 
Culture, and of all glad souls who (like 
the present writer) once believed that | 
Rudyard Kipling, and all the Kipling- 
ettes who still run around in dark liter- 
ary corners, have created figures more 
gallant than the unhurrahing men in 
offices. 
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Skiing: Sun Valley 
at Ketchum, Idaho, is 
the St. Moritz of 
America. Enthusiastic 
sportsmen, like Idaho’s 
Gov. Brazilla Clark 
(left), travel uphill on 
the latest contraptions 
—chair ski lifts and 
tractor-drawn snow 
boats. 
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250,000 Fans Cheer 
Grid Battles in Seven Bowls 
( One Iced) 


Last week the American Footbal] 
Coaches Association and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association gathered for 
their annual meetings in New Orleans. 

Three days of speechmaking covered the 
same topics discussed at last year’s sessions 
and added only a few flourishes. The 
delegates decried gambling and drinking 
by fans, and subsidized players—the 
sport’s chief bugbear. They rejoiced in the 
report of only nineteen gridiron fatalities 
—the best record since 1931 and the first 
year no college player has died. 


Bowls 


Once again the coaches condemned post- 
season games. The public relations com- 
mittee of the A.F.C.A. reported them as 
being “inimical to the welfare of football.” 

But the report didn’t bother the fans 
last Saturday. More than a quarter of a 
million persons—including some of the 
1,500 coaches and athletic officials—wit- 
nessed the New Year’s Day games. 


"Rose Bowl: At Pasadena, a_ record 
Tournament of Roses audience (90,000) 
watched California vindicate the West by 
trouncing Alabama 13-0. Undefeated in 
four previous bowl games, Alabama was 
on the defensive most of the afternoon. 

Vic Bottari skirted the Crimson Tide’s 
right end to score both touchdowns stand- 
ing up. The Southerners’ well-developed 
aerial attack was smothered. 


“Sugar Bowl: Mixing powerful reverses 
with effective aerials, Santa Clara scored 
6 points—enough to beat Louisiana State 
for the second consecutive year. Twice 
L.S.U. carried the ball into scoring ter- 
ritory, but the stubborn Broncos took the 
ball on downs. The Santa Clara touch- 
down came in the second period when 
Bruce Pellegrini threw a short pass to 
Substitute Jim Coughlan a yard from the 
goal line. A light rain didn’t discourage 
the 45,000 people who watched L.S.U. go 
down to its third consecutive defeat in the 
New Orleans Sugar Bowl. 


{Orange Bowl: A _ light-footed Auburn 
team pushed Michigan State all over the 
new Miami stadium, scored 6 points in 
the second quarter, and became the first 
Southern eleven to win the four-year-old 
Florida football classic. A crowd of 19,000 
shirt-sleeved fans watched George Ken- 
more and Ralph O’Gwynne, substitute 
backs, team together for the lone tally. 


* Cotton Bowl: At Dallas, Texas, two 
Rice Institute sophomores, Ernie Lain and 
Olie Cordill, crossed swords with Univer- 
sity of Colorado’s Byron (Whizzer) White 
and came out on the long end of a 28 to 
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14 score. Behind a heavy line and expert 
blocking, Lain and Cordill passed and 
unded their way to four touchdowns. 


BUSINESS 


Yheer 





owls But to the 37,000 spectators White lost 
none of his glamour. Within three minutes k S k S k W 
of the opening whistle he slashed his way Jac Son Ca S, toc S aver. 
0tball }to the Rice goal line, then threw an 8-yard 
il Col- pass for the first score. A short while after- 
-d for [ward he intercepted a pass on the 50-yard an SO OOO Lose Jobs 
ns. stripe and ran unmolested to a second 9 
ed the [touchdown. Both times he kicked the ex- 
ssions |tra point. But White proved no one-man Assistant Attorney General _ big business . . . will have to bear the 
The | team. - ; : major part of that burden.” 
= € Sun Bowl: West Virginia defeated Texas Provokes New Wave of Caution Market 


Tech before 12,500 fans at El Paso. The 


and Upsets Tradition 


The next day the market opened weak, 


in : : 
—_ score: 7 to 6. Early in the second quarter 1 wid 1 sell , nt lead 
s . ; and widespread selling brought leading 
he Mountaineers recovered a fumble on ‘ ; . 6, a: S 
» first |! There is a time-honored Wall Street shares down 1 to 4 points. Tuesday the 


the Raider’s 3-yard line, carried it over, 
and kicked the extra point. Tech marched 
80 yards for a touchdown but failed to 








tradition that stock prices turn upward in 
the final week of the year. Before Christ- 
mas, statisticians were pointing out that 


liquidation increased, in the broadest mar- 
ket since the October panic. Almost a 
thousand issues were traded, of which 80 


vert. , : . 
post. |°"” only once in 40 years had there been an per cent declined and 166 hit new lows 
com- |{ East-West: At San Francisco, the New exception to this marked seasonal trend for the year. Turnover was 2,381,000 
m as |Year’s charity game—the Shrine Hospital of the securities markets. shares, largest since Oct. 29. The Dow 
all.” |for Crippled Children gets most of the Jones industrial average closed at 118.93, 
fans gate—ended even up. Neither team scored. compared with a December high of 129.98 
Yet — a ee a 58,000 the — week and the 1937 low of 

e }|persons cheere e line-bucking power 113.64 on Nov. 24. 
-wit- jof the East and the aerial gymnastics of On Wednesday, steadied by the arma- 
ithe West. Both teams made ten first ment issues which rose on news that naval 
| \downs. The East rushed 109 yards and appropriations might be increased (see 
wy {passed 54. The West gained only 35 al i 
909) {Passed 54. Lhe West gained only 35 along page 11), the list opened irregularly higher. 
(0) Ps : : : : ° 
t by |the ground, but 151 through the air. Then came another blast against big busi- 
1 in |* Ice Bowl: In a howling blizzard at King a by — =) y aoe hee bang 
was |Island, Alaska, 182 shivering natives ° po Phil: del bee The : rays — 
oon. \cheered as the Oogruits (Walruses) de- vee — ng " mer egg . ot ‘yor 
de’s |feated the Airgrits (Reindeer) 7 to 6. ered for a few minutes, then steadied, anc 
1 in the last half hour rallied. For the mo- 
und- SS ae an 
ped ment it had taken its licking on this kind 
SPORT NOTES of news. Thursday the rally was extended 


. |£ Dorothy Round, England’s tennis queen, 


slightly, but Friday, after another attack 
on business by Secretary Ickes, further 


rses |, . beg == 
pred sm ey = a ae oe > _—— weakness developed. The year closed with 
tate | matcnes,; she was marri¢d wo r. the Dow Jones industrial average at 
vice | Donald L. Little instead. The Wimbledon 120.85, seven points below the pre-Christ- 
ter- jchampion last week announced _ she mas closing and almost 40 per cent below 
the | Wouldn't defend her title. “I love playing the high for 1937. 


tennis all over the world. But I don’t want 








ich- ‘ . . : —e 
hen | live that sort of life forever. I’m satis- WS Kuudesn General POT cr ee Motors 
tg FO © Goes GE Se 0 Gund we The Jackson speeches, while the most 
the © The Amateur Athletic Union awarded Last week one man’s utterances started important single factor on the market in 
age ‘the James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy a selling wave that effectively contradicted the opinion of observers, were not the 
80 for 1937 to J. Donald Budge—first tennis traders’ firm belief that the tradition only bearish influence last week. Monday, 
the player to be named as the outstanding would be upheld again this year. Sunday — steel production was announced at 19.2 
athlete who by his “performance, example, night Assistant Attorney General Robert per cent of capacity, the lowest since Sep- 
im | 2nd influence as an amateur and as a man H. Jackson, in charge of the Department tember 1934. 7 he next day, William S. 
rw did most . . . to advance the cause of of Justice antitrust operations, delivered Knudsen, president of General Motors, an- 
in| Sportsmanship.” a radio speech: nounced that 30,000 employes were being 
+ le ‘ . “Monopoly and big business have _ laid off and the rest of its 205,000 workers 
re At Champaign, Il., the Notre Dame thrown us off balance . .. and this is put on a three-day week. “We have tried 
oe ee pgs ng er Bie soar the cause of our discontent and unsettled to keep all men working as long as we 
~ Ilinoie hag es pine stem hail 33.39 : confidence . . . It is the monopolists, and could,” Knudsen said, “but finally business 
ite ; iin Tea ioaias those so near monopoly as to control their got so bad we couldn’t do it any more. 
“Leonard Dodson won the Hollywood prices, who by profiteering have simply Fas 
; . aaa portance 
(Fla.) open golf tournament. The 25-  .. . priced themselves into a slump . . ; 
vo | year-old unknown defeated Horton Smith, If big business insists on pricing itself out The conditions revealed by the Knudsen 
nd | his former teacher, by three strokes in an of the market and unemployment grows, statement did not surprise business ana- 
‘- | 18-holeplayoff. Afterward Dodson,aSpring- the demand will become irresistible for _lysts. Week by week trade reports have 
te | field, Mo., professional, exclaimed: “Imag- more rather than less government ex- revealed a deepening of the recession. For 
to | ine me winning a tournament! I won’t be- _ penditures. Increased government expendi- favorable developments observers have 
had to look beyond the immediate busi- 


lieve it until I see it in the papers.” 


tures wl] mean increased taxation, and 
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ness picture. The special session of Con- 
gress had come and gone without the en- 
actment of new’restrictive legislation. The 
Wages and Hours Bill had been defeated. 
Revision of the undistributed-earnings 
and capital-gains taxes was assured. Utility 
executives had been holding conferences 
with the White House. 

All of these developments provided sup- 
port for the hope that the warfare be- 
tween government and business was ap- 
proaching an end—that the administra- 
tion and industrial leaders would cooperate 
actively in fighting the dive toward de- 
pression. The immediate importance of 
Jackson’s speeches is its effect upon this 
outlook. To observers such clear-cut indi- 
cation of the antagonism toward business 
still prevailing in Washington was a dis- 
heartening development. The effect, as 
The New York Times pointed out, “could 
only be to deepen and intensify class 
feeling and class division, and to create a 
profound distrust for the whole system 
of private enterprise as it has developed 
in America.” 








Forecast 
Views of Guaranty Trust 


and Standard Statistics 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: “If 
business is not subjected to any additional 
legislative drawbacks, the Treasury’s 
finances are placed on a sounder basis, the 
taxes on undistributed profits and capital 
gains are revised, and the international 
political situation does not become a more 
serious deterrent, there is reason to war- 
rant the belief that business is capable of 
working out the solution of its own prob- 
lems eventually. While most competent 
observers anticipate that recession will 
continue well into the coming year, many 
believe that there is nothing of a purely 
economic nature apparent at present to 
suggest that we are entering a depression 
of the magnitude and duration of the last 
one.” 

Standard Statistics Co.: “With many of 
the excesses which developed in the early 
months of the year now corrected and 
with more orderly business conditions pre- 
vailing, it is reasonable to believe that we 
are now within striking distance of the 
lows for the current movement . . . Any 
recovery early in 1938, however, will 
probably be slow in its initial stages. The 
best that can be expected at this time is 
a leveling-out process . . . Based on the 
composite of estimates for all leading 
lines, we forecast that industrial ~pro- 
duction during the first quarter of the 
year will be down about 25 per cent from 
that in the corresponding 1937 months, 
with the decline for the second quarter 
placed at approximately 20 per cent... 
There is virtually no doubt that aggregate 


corporate profits during the first half of 
1938 will be sharply under those of the 
corresponding 1937 period. Farm income 
. . . may be smaller . . . but no more 
than a moderate decline is expected .. . 
We look for a generally downward trend 
of retail prices throughout the first half of 
next year.” 


Milk and Pennies: 
Anguish in N.Y. 


Milk, perennially the most troubled of 
all the farm’s uneasy commodities, last 
week swirled through the nation’s largest 
market, engulfing consumer, producer, dis- 
tributor, and labor—eddying even into the 
sanctum of politics. There were no bombs, 
as in Chicago’s milk drama of the early 





¢ a 





ed 


30s, but the New York proceedings were 
hectic enough to make the statement of an 
emphatic little East Sider who for 27 years 
had sold milk in his slum grocery the per. 
fect epitome: 

“Anyting what heppens in milk, I don’t 
belief it!” 

During the past year, mainly through 
the young but vigorous Dairy Farmers 
Union—and the bargaining associations 
authorized under the state Rogers-Allen 
Act—upstate New York farmers got the 
price up in easy stages from 314 to 5% 
cents a quart. The milk companies, led by 
Borden and Sheffield, meanwhile raised 
the price to the consumer for Grade B 
milk from 11 cents to 14 cents deliy- 
ered, and from 9 to 11 or 12 cents at the 
grocery. 

Some of the events leading to the pres- 
ent climax in milk, as listed by The New 
York Times’ index were: 

Union and Producers Agency dead- 
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New York: Selling milk to the poor at 9 cents lasted two days 
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locked over price increase; disorders, P 
S were | Nov. 4; 
tofan | pistributors’ and producers’ agencies’ 10 000 
i years} executive committees agree on higher : ’ | 
1€ per- § ceale, Nov. 5; ; ; 
Bordens and Sheffields announce retail (CF a 
re 














| don’t rise of le; attacked by Consumers Pro- CAN’T BE WRONG 


tective Committee; agencies ratify 
rough price scale, Nov. 6; 
irmers | [a Guardia states Yc rise only is jus- 
ations | tified and city will protect itself, 
Allen | Nov. 7; 
ot the League of Mothers Clubs plans pro- 
© 5%} test march to City Hall, Nov. 18; 
ed by | Petition read to mass meeting urges 
raised | [Lehman action; cites East Side suffer- 
ide B ing, Nov. 21; 
deliv- | Cost yardstick discussed, Nov. 23. 
ut the | Mayor La Guardia’s insistence that the 
“city will protect itself,” and the consumer 
pres- | demand for a “yardstick” milk-distribution 
New system, led to the plan put into operation 
last week. Long before dawn filtered into 
ad- | the metropolitan slums, trucks from five 
independent milk distributors backed up 
to ten city markets, including some in the 
lower East Side and the Negro section of 
Park Avenue. They were to sell milk for 
9 cents a quart. They felt certain they 
could make a profit. 

But before business got underway, seri- 
ous competition developed. Grocers near 
}the trucks reduced their prices to 9 cents, 
lin some cases to 8 or even 7 cents. Rela- 
tively few persons bought from the trucks. 
At noon the street dispensers folded their 
}tents and stole away with most of their 
milk still unbought. 
Tuesday it was the same. But Mayor 
} La Guardia and William Fellowes Morgan 
| Jr, commissioner of markets, were con- 
} tent. They said their purpose simply was 
to reduce milk prices in the most impover- 
ished areas. Yet before the end of the day 
opposition threatened to wreck their ex- 
periment. Grocers complained bitterly of 
the trucks and started organizing protest | 
meetings. More important, the Milk Wag- 
jon Drivers Union, an A.F. of L. affiliate, 
revealed open hostility. 

















The thousands of business firms who cut costs in the 
past year with new Warner & Swasey turret lathes 
and tools would read like a Blue Book of American 
Industry. The men who decided on these purchases 





Y 

Contracts--—- probably totaled 10,000 of the keenest, most analyti- 
As in Chicago, the drivers union is for cal and far-sighted executives in the country. They 

oo big milk companies and for high prices, | are men who invest only when it can be proven to 

vecause it is easier to deal with a few large them that the investment will result in lower costs, 


organizations and because high \-ages are * : . 
| more easily paid out of high prices. Last higher profits. That is exactly 
the kind of proof that can be 


week the New York union suddenly dis- 
| covered that it had been lax, that all this demonstrated about the new, 


| time five milk companies had been violat- faster, more accurate, easier- 

‘ing union contracts, and that these five, WARNER to-operate Warner & Swasey 
coincidentally enough, happened to be the & Turret Lathes. May we demon- 
five independents selling 9-cent milk. strate what these improved 
Trucks 5 am independents were —s S WA S > bd machines would do in your 
yy union drivers, receiving union scale o amen fon vour net profit? 
$44 a week. Union spokesmen said the Turret Lathes shop—and ¥ P ; 
men should get an additional 144 per cent 
commission and made it clear that the in- Cleveland 


) dependents faced a stoppage strike. As a 
result there were no “yardstick” trucks on 
ua’ | Wednesday morning, and most grocers 
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order a Newsweek cumulative binder 
now. It will keep your copies of 
Newsweek from being lost and torn 

. and its rich binding will look 
well on your library shelves. De- 
signed to hold six months’ issues and 
a semi-annual index, it costs only 
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place to rest and 
recuperate 7h/s winter 


Trade months of cold for constant warm 
sunshine. Come to Tucson, where “winter” 
skies are blue and life is more healthful.“The 
driest climate in the desert sunshine country” 
declare the U.S. Weather Bureau records. 





Rest under the natural ultra-violet rays of the warm, 
dry desert sun. It melts away cares and worries —re- 
news the tired body. Get suntanned. Be happy. 
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raised their prices to former levels. The 
union then announced that all grievances 
against the independents had been cor- 
rected. 

Attorney General Bennett entered the 
controversy by stating that investigations 
by his office showed New York distribu- 
tors earned from 12 to 108 per cent on 
milk and its various by-products. An audit 
of company books is now being made by 
the State Agriculture Department, and 
until this is completed the profits contro- 
versy will remain unsettled. According to 
the Federal Trade Commission, distribu- 
tors investigated in other cities have shown 
earnings of about 25 per cent on plant in- 
vestment. 


| Convinced that La Guardia is not bluff- 
ing, the large milk companies announced 
a half-cent decrease in milk prices to all 
New York consumers. This reduction, how- 
ever, is to be passed on entirely to the 
farmers. When the farm price was raised 
a half cent in November, the price to con- 
sumers was boosted a whole penny. As 
matters now stand farmers are back where 
they were two months ago, but the dis- 
tributors are a half cent ahead of the game. 

Temporarily stymied, La Guardia has 
announced a finish fight for cheaper milk 
to the poor. To a distributor-dominated 
“cooperative,” which had protested his 
“yardstick” plan, he telegraphed: “If 
some of you cooperatives would pay more 
attention to the farmer and less to the mid- 
dleman, the farmer would get a better 
break for once in his life. Retail price in 
New York City is exorbitant and unjusti- 
fied.” 





Silver 


Buying Price Reduction 


Arouses Criticism 


One of the minor points of discussion 
in financial circles for several weeks has 
been whether the government would con- 
tinue its silver-buying program. Con- 
sensus has been that it would. New Year’s 
Eve President Roosevelt announced the 
buying price for domestic-mined silver 
during the next year would be 64.64 cents 
an ounce as against 77.57 cents in effect 
since April 1935. The market price is, and 
has been for two years, about 45 cents an 
ounce. 

The government also has negotiated 
temporary buying agreements with Mexi- 
co (see page 16) and Canada and has 
extended for six months the treaty under 
which we take Chinese Government silver 
in return for either dollar exchange or 
gold to be used in support of the yen. 


Background 


So begins another chapter in the long 
silver history of the United States. Until 


ey 
$= 


1873 silver had the same status as gold 
in our monetary system. Then Congress 
limited the coinage of the white metal 
and paved the way for the gold standard 
when convertibility of the greenbacks was 
restored in 1879. For a quarter century 
thereafter a strong silver group made 
“doing something for silver” a major 
political issue. For a while the group was 
partly successful, and the United States 
Treasury bought considerable amounts of 
the metal. These purchases were discon- 
tinued as a result of the depression of 
the ’90s. 

For the next quarter century little was 
heard of silver. Then, with the advent of 
the New Deal, the administration again 
was put under pressure to “do something 
about silver” by the powerful Congres. 
sional bloc from Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Arizona, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 

Dec. 21, 1933, the President announced 
that the government henceforth would 
purchase domestic-mined silver at 64.64 
cents an ounce. Next came the Silver 
Purchase Act of June 20, 1934. Under this 
silver was nationalized and the Treasury 


required to buy the white metal here and 


abroad until our monetary reserves con- 
tained an ounce of silver for every 3 
ounces of gold or, alternately, until the 


world price of silver reaches its so-called | 


“monetary value” of $1.29 an ounce. 

A combination of increased purchases 
by our Treasury as a result of this act 
and speculation in silver abroad caused 
the world price to rise to 81 cents an 
ounce in 1935, and the price paid do- 
mestic producers was increased to 77.57 
cents. To combat the foreign speculation 
the United States relaxed its purchases 
and the world price quickly dropped to 
the old 45-cent level. Despite the drop, 
the price paid for the domestic produc- 
tion was held at 77.57 cents. 





Appraisal 


Because of the large influx of gold to 
this country since 1934, the 3 to 1 ratio 
set up by the Silver Purchase Act is as 
far from achievement as ever. After ac- 
quiring 1,500,000,000 ounces of the metal 
at a cost of about $800,000,000 during the 
past three and a half years, we still would 
have to buy more than 1,100,000,000 ad- 
ditional ounces to meet the quota. 

Further, instead of raising the purchas- 
ing power of the silver-minded Orient as 
advocates of the program claimed would 
be the case, the artificially high price 
brought about by our market operations 
drove both Mexico and China—the two 
principal silver-using countries—off the 
silver standard. 

In spite of the limited amount of re- 
duction, however, the new price is being 
roundly criticized by the silver group. 
According to Senator Pat McCarran (Ne- 
vada), the decline is “unwarranted . . . 
[and] disheartening to a great section of 
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gold tthe country.” Most impartial students 
Ngress - the lower price as a step in the right 











metal Ji;-ection but wish there might have been 
ndard complete discontinuance of the program 
S Was Lharacterized by The Wall Street Journal 
ntury |, “the most wanton piece of political 
made jog rolling in our entire history.” 

Major 
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States ° 

«| Labor Questions 
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““land Court Answers 


nt of President Roosevelt signed the National 
4840 iT abor Relations Act on July 5, 1935, and 
thing the Supreme Court upheld it Apr. 12, 
Bres- 11937. Subsequent NLRB and judicial de- 
laho, cisions ':ave clarified the act’s provisions 
New (NewswEEK, May 4, 1937) and have 
answered many questions as to how and 
need |vhether the statute applics in particular 





ould situations. Here, in quiz form, is a sum- 
a mary of some of the general principles 
res laid down by these decisions. 

lis | 


sury Q&A 

and | Must an employer reach a formal agree- 
a iment with his employes, or does he satisfy 
Y 3 Ithe statute by bargaining, whether or not 
the negotiations result in agreement? 

led From an NLRB decision against the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Stockyards Co.: “We con- 


aS€S_ clude that the act imposes upon employers 
act the duty to meet with duly designated 
sed representatives of their employes, to bar- 
an ‘gain in good faith . and finally, if an 
do- understanding is reached, to embody the 
we understanding in a binding agreement for 


ta definite term.” 


eS | In a general discussion of the act’s 
meaning, the Supreme Court said the 

°P: Istatute does not compel agreement. How- 

- jever, no case based specifically upon this 
jpoint has reached the court for final de- 
itermination. 

Does the act protect employes’ right to 
to lstrike for a closed shop, even if the em- 
tio ployer is willing to grant other union 
4S lrecognition in compliance with the stat- 
MC~ lute? 
tal 


From an NLRB decision against the 
1e : - . - 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.: “A 


Id strike for a closed shop is not illegal; em- 

“- ployes striking for such an end are as 
fully entitled to the benefits of the act as 

'S- Jare all other striking employes.” 

aS Before the Wagner Act was passed, the 

ld |courts had upheld employes’ right to 

ce strike for a closed shop. The question has 

1S fot been a vital issue in any court case 

‘© ‘questioning board rulings. 

le 


If an employer is convinced that a 
union is badly run, or that its leadership 
8 of a character likely to damage him and 
8 |his employes, must he deal with such 
’» Junion representatives? 

“| From the NLRB’s Alaska-Juneau de- 
- jcision: “It is neither the business of the 
| hoard nor of any employer to inquire into 
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UNDERWOOD 
Seoop! The shutter was snapped while the pieces were flying. The photographer had to be on the 
spot and ready. To scoop a picture or a sale involves being on the job at exactly the right time. 


Freneh Line scoops the group 


ERY few people are trans-Atlantic travel prospects. And only for a short time. The French 
Line finds the travelers when they are thinking of traveling, and before their plans are made. 
They do it through The Graduate Group. Here is how it works: 

The French Line advertises in the Graduate Group. The readers, because of their amazing 
loyalty to their colleges and their alumni magazines, report to The Graduate Group their travel 
plans, stating where, when, how long, and how much. The Graduate Group reports to the 
advertisers, 

Result? 10,000 inquiries for travel, $50,000 in bookings for the French Line alone—one of 
twenty travel advertisers. Consistent increases year after year. French Line bookings from every 
one of the magazines in The Graduate Group. The French Line Advertising Manager says, “The 
Graduate Group is on our list each year because of tangible results. Their merchandising and 
promotion has taken the guesswork out of travel advertising.” 

Scoop advertising works not merely for travel, but for motor cars, tires, refrigerators, life 
insurance, and other major purchases. 

ADVERTISERS: Write on your business stationery for “National Advertisers We Have 
Scooped.” It explains how to scoop the group. 


THE GRADUATE GROUP* 


30 Rockefeller Plaza — Rockefeller Center — New York City 
} Det ' Bostor an f P A els { 
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Theyre Prospectin for 
Golden Sunshine* in 
El Paso This Winter! 


@ You folks up north better come down 
this winter and see what the good old 
Sun is doing in the southwest! They’re 
playing out of doors here—golf, riding, 
sight-seeing— and there are plenty of 
sights to see: Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, White Sands National Monument, 
Old Mexico, and a score of others. Join 
the throng—get some El Paso Sunshine 
into your system! 


EfPaso 


COUNTY,TEXAS 





Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis,.is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige- Here the mea- 
surement of hospitality is 
unlimited and the niceties 
g are emphasized. 
de- 









of livin 
The cuisine is truly 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 


QL 


Managing Director 
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Average Daytime Temperature for Jan. 57.6° 














El Paso Gateway Club, Room 13, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


ame \ ? | { ) [ T ~ I Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to 
4 4 
[ 4 ss l 4 » I b 4 Name 


Overlooking Gentral Park 





Address —————— - 
SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORI 








lOO CENTRAL PARK SOUTH NEW JORK 











Te children in San Diego, 
winter is just a myth... a season 
when trees are bare and flowers 
do not bloom, is a thing hard for 
them to imagine. 


They even expect rain to come at 
night (and mostly it does) so they can 
play outdoors all day long. 


Poor Dears, they never get weather- 
conscious... not even in summer when 
cool sea breezes keep it pleasant as 
usual. Maybe you'd like this place, too. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address ... Room 16! 
San Diego-California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 
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each week. It brings you the news and 
its significance . . . an understanding 
of what today’s events mean to you. 
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the manner in which labor organizations 
conduct their internal affairs. The right to 
self-organization . would be a sham 
and a mockery were the manner of its 
exercise subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the employer.” 

In general, the courts have upheld the 
board’s view that the act forbids any 
form of employer supervision over unions. 
No appeal decided by a high court has 
revolved solely upon this point. 

If an employer chooses to abandon a 
plant, set up business elsewhere, and hire 
a new group of employes rather than deal 
with a union representing his original 
workers, is he guilty of an unfair labor 
practice within the act’s meaning? 

Finding that the S. & K. Knee Pants 
Co. of Lynchburg, Va., had followed this 
procedure, the board ruled that the com- 
pany had violated the act: “By closing 
its Lynchburg plants and preparing to 
move ... the respondent made brutal use 
of its economic power over its employes 

. to starve them into renouncing the 
union.” 

The high courts have not passed upon 
an NLRB case involving this point. 

Does the act's protection extend to 
workers who struck before the act was 
passed, and may the board order their 
reinstatement? 

The NLRB has held that the act ap- 
plies to such strikers and that their re- 
instatement with back pay may be or- 
dered, if the dispute continued after the 
act became effective. 

In two decisions, Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal have upheld this view and have re- 
jected employers’ contentions that the 
strikers had terminated their status as 
employes and hence could not invoke the 
Wagner Act. 

May the NLRB require an employer 
to void an existing collective-bargaining 
recognition from 
an established employe organization? 

The board has held repeatedly that it 
may nullify any agreement arrived at by 
collusion with an employer or by any 
other means which in the NLRB’s view 
tends to fetter collective bargaining. 

Wholly or partially victorious in eight- 
een of twenty Circuit Court decisions 
handed down since the act was validated, 
the board has fared worse on this score 
than on any other. Refusing to enforce 
an NLRB order that the Delaware-New 
Jersey Ferry Co. recognize a designated 
union and cease to deal directly with 
twelve engineers, the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled: “The engineers have 
disposed of any controversy there may 
have been by themselves unanimously 
making a contract on terms suitable to 
themselves .. .” 

The same bench declined to enforce an 
order that Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., withdraw recognition from an in- 
dependent employes’ association: “There 
is no warrant in the act for such action. 


ee, 





No election has been held; the union ep. 
joined has not been notified or heard, but 
in advance of an election . . . said union 
is for all practical purposes outlawed, and 
that without hearing.” 

Likewise the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals refused to enforce a_ similar 
order against Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
Inc.: “When the time comes for the board 
to determine the proper agency for col- 
lective bargaining, it may be necessary 
for the board to determine such repre- 
sentation. Until that time the employer 
has done its full duty when it has re 
frained from interfering with such labor 
unions as may have been formed by its 
employes, whether with or without its 
cooperation.” 

The Supreme Court has refused to re- 
view the Third Circuit decision; the Ninth 
Circuit finding is now on appeal. Another 
case, pending in a Circuit Court this 
week against the Consolidated Edison Co, 
of New York, affords the board a second 
chance to save what it considers an es- 
sential power. 

Who decides whether the proper unit 
for representing employes is a union 
speaking for all workers in a plant or 
separate unions for each craft? 

The act empowers the NLRB to decide 
this issue and also whether one or several 
unions shall deal for employes of compa- 
nies operating more than one plant. In 


| Last Wi 


recent practice, the board has determined | 


first whether local conditions lend them- | 
selves to a C.1.0.-type industrial union } 


representing all employes, to distinct craft 
unions, or to a combination of the two. 
If the board finds that there is justifi- 
cation for more than one union in a 
single shop, it lets employes in each craft 
decide by election whether they prefer 
one or several bargaining agencies. The 
C.1.0O. opposes this policy, contending 
the procedure permits any small craft 
group to thwart the will of a plantwide 
majority. 

What happens if less than a majority of 
employes participate in an NLRB election, 
or if a majority of those voting indicate 
they don’t want any union? 

The NLRB holds that all eligible em- 
ployes have a chance to vote; if they 
don’t do so, they indicate negative assent 
to the outcome and are bound by it. Re- 
cently the ratio of employes voting against 
any union has increased, along with a 
drop in the proportion of elections won 
by C.L.O. unions. Noting this, and wor- 
ried by the possible outcome of an elec- 
tion Jan. 8 in the Interlake Iron Corp.’s 
plant at Chicago, the C.I.0. last week 
asked the board to abandon the policy 
which permits workers to choose between 
competing unions or to say they wish to 
be represented “by neither.” Denying the 
plea, two of three NLRB members ruled: 
“The act does not require an unwilling 
majority of employes to bargain through 
representatives. It merely guarantees and 
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“2 lprotects that right if a majority chooses 
to exercise it.” 


Last week the C.I.0.’s United Shoe 
Yorkers and ten manufacturers at Lynn, 
{ass worked out a cooperative way to 
neet the pinch of recession. 

The union leadership (which means 
Powers Hapgood, an aggressive young 
Leftist who founded and bosses the 


oard 
col- 


U.S.W.) accepted a 10 per cent wage cut 
and sold the idea to the membership. In 
return for this and for a ban against 
strikes, the manufacturers agreed to in- 
clude in future contracts with buyers a 
clause permitting price increases—and 
consequent wage boosts—when market 
factors allow. 


{ Editions of union newspapers reflected 
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Newsphotos 


m- Eugene Foss (left) dines in a room air-conditioned 26 years ago 
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Newsphotos 


° Pioneer Job: Most people think air conditioning a recent develop- 


—— = Jy ** 


ment. Last week Eugene Foss, executive of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. and 
great-grandson of the firm’s founder, inspected the first room-cooling ma- 
chine in this country. Installed by Sturtevant in 1912 in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, the mechanism, since modernized, still works. 





THE BEST COSTS 
LESS when you 
know HOW to buy 
a Winter Vacation! 


You have the questions. We have the 
answers — facts — figures — comprehensive 
data on Florida vacations, based on accurate 
surveys. We want to prove to your satis 
faction that THE BEST COSTS LESS, 
when you know how to get the most oul 
of your recreational budget. 


Let our vacation specialists advise you in 
a man-to-man interview, if you are in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia or 
Washington, or in a personal letter answer 
ing your individual questions, if you are 
outside these metropolitan areas. 

We want to show you individually that this 
winter you can enjoy THE MOST AMAZ 
ING VACATION EVER CONCEIVED— 
and save expenses in the bargain! At one 
cost, indulge in all the sports and social at 
tractions—in short, have a complete vace 
tion—while enjoying the highest standard of 
living in one of the BEST resort hotels 
in America: either the RONEY PLAZA, 
America’s finest oceanfront hotel, Miami 
Beach, or the MIAMI BILTMORE, 
center of the wintertime world, Coral 
Gables (Miami). 

Economies? Here’s one of the many which 
this revolutionary policy of guest enter 
tainment embraces: free transportation te 
all the vacation interests in this vast resort 
area—a private fleet of aerocars (aute 
lounge cars) to take you places, day and 
night, without a penny’s charge! This is 
a saving that counts! About one-third of 
your normal vacation expenses! 


But that’s only one advantage these cele 
brated hotels offe-. The policy of guest 
courtesies and entertainment, not only 
within the hotel estates but outside as well, 
is amazing. It includes gue t membership, 
after approval by the membership con- 
mittees, in three of America’s finest sports 
clubs which would cost you thousands in 
initiation fees elsewhere. These clubs pro- 
vide exceptional facilities for golf, fishing 
and surf bathing. 


@ Plan your winter vacation with first- 
hand information. Write, wire or tele 


phone our ::czthern offices: our New York 


office, 551 Fifth Avenue, Room 712, Phone 
MUrray Hill 2-0521; our Chicago office, 
120 S. La Salle Street, Room 1265, Phone 
FRAnklin 4645. 





MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA @ CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Jackson vs. Business et al 


a as he is Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States charged 
with the enforcement of antitrust legisla- 
tion, Mr. Robert H. Jackson’s activities are 
a matter of grave public concern. Because 
that legislation is, among other things, a 
criminal statute, Mr. Jackson is the chief 
prosecuting officer of the country. Thou- 
sands of county prosecutors and district 
attorneys are supposed to see in the exem- 
plary discharge of the great discretionary 
authority vested in him a shining example 
for themselves. Instead they have been 
permitted to witness one of the most fla- 
grant examples of trial in the press of 
which a prosecutor could be guilty. 

But what of the merits of this case whose 
adjudication in the courts Mr. Jackson is 
too impatient to await? 

Who is the accused? 

Mr. Jackson does not identify him. At 
times he speaks of monopoly; at others, of 
bigness; and still elsewhere he seems to be 
talking merely about profitable corpora- 
tions. Nowhere does he establish (indeed, 
he could not) that these are completely 
identical, and yet never does he differenti- 
ate them in the course of his denunciation. 
They are all lumped together with the 
same demagoguery that confuses manage- 
ment and capital in the modern world. 


Thus he leaves himself in the absurd 
position of charging that there is a strike 
of capital because management has given 
capital a larger return on its investments 
than is justified—a sophistry which is the 
product of a reckless determination to 
exonerate both government and labor from 
any responsibility for the present debacle. 

It may suit the purposes of Prosecutor 
Jackson to present such a concoction and 
call it an indictment. But indictments are 
supposed to be clear, orderly and unam- 
biguous statements of fact. And any court 
worthy of the name would toss into the 
wastepaper basket an indictment which 
charged that Mr. Big or maybe Mr. Mo- 
nopoly or maybe somebody else was en- 
dangering the public health by engaging 
in a hunger strike because he was being 
given too much to eat by his dietician. 


What, then, would a court do with 
an indictment which charged that Mr. Big 
or maybe Mr. Monopoly or maybe some- 
body else was guilty of either endangering 
the public health or of attempting suicide 
or of perpetrating an assault or of com- 


- ness? 


mitting murder or, in any case, of being 
generally very wicked? That is precisely 
the definiteness with which Prosecutor 
Jackson has described the charge against 
his unidentified criminal. 

Is the charge he makes “price fixing?” 
If so, in what industries? And, if so, does 
he not realize that many businesses cannot 
operate without setting standard prices? 
Take the automobile business as an ex- 
ample. Three great companies are pre- 
dominant in the field. They fix a standard 
price at the beginning of each season. But 
the prices they set offer more goods for 
less money as the years pass, and, at the 
same time, the companies have been pay- 
ing higher wages. Nor are price reductions 
unknown. As to competition among these 
companies, the average citizen need only 
look around him in his home town to find 
evidences of it. 

Is Mr. Jackson trying to tell us that 
prices have been more rigid since industry 
has grown into larger units? If so, he was 
refuted last week by scarcely contestable 
figures which R. S. Tucker presented to the 
American Statistical Association, demon- 
strating that prices have been growing less 
and less rigid over a period of 90 years. 

Does Mr. Jackson oppose high prices? If 
so, what of the price-raising policies of this 
Administration in a dozen lines of activ- 
ity? What of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the avowed purpose of which was to re- 
strain that evolution in our system of dis- 
tribution which made prices so low that 
some little fellows could not stay in busi- 
And what of the Administration 
policies which raised the cost of labor and 
hence the prices of manufactured articles? 
But labor is a subject that Mr. Jackson 
chooses to ignore. 

Is he against regimentation? He seems 
to be, because he claims that we have had 
too much regimentation by private busi- 
ness. But is he aware of the extent to 
which the very thing that he claims should 
be done tends toward regimentation? I 
once asked a young man in Washington, 
who was probably not far from Mr. Jack- 
son when Mr. Jackson’s speech was writ- 
ten, whether he would, if he could, break 
up the big automobile companies. He said 
he would, and I then asked him what size 
he would decide upon as sound and proper 
for an automobile company. He answered 
by naming one of the smaller companies, 
ignoring completely the fact that a gov- 
ernment policy which would fix the capi- 
tal, the output and the profits of every 
company in an industry would be regi- 
mentation beyond anything ever dreamed 
of by a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Stalin. 


NEWSWEEK 


Does Mr. Jackson seriously charge that 
opportunity is limited by a half-dozey 
potentates who rule the business of this 
country? If so, he ignores the facts set 
forth on page 9 of this magazine, which 
prove that the very men he singles out fo, 
obloquy rose from the ranks of industry, 

Does he charge that business “ep. 
spired” to produce the recession? If 40, 
that argument was disposed of on this page 
some weeks ago when I learned that mem. 
bers of the Administration were planning 
to charge precisely what Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Ickes are charging. The story that 
business is deliberately ruining itself in or. 
der to embarrass Mr. Roosevelt three years 
hence, that General Motors has laid off 
30,000 men so it cannot make and sell au- 
tomobiles in order to discredit the New 
Deal, assumes that hara-kiri is a national 








custom in this country and businessmen 
generally are willing to precipitate a de- 


pression despite the well-known fact that | 


only demagogues can profit from one. 
And now we come down to witnesses, 
Mr. Jackson presents Goethe, who died 
in 1832. He calls on Sir Arthur Salter, 
who was the author not only of the quota- 
tion that Mr. Jackson wrenches from its 
context, but of the following significant 


sentence which denies Mr. Jackson’s whole | 
“On balance there can be little | 
doubt that the public has greatly gained | 


thesis: 


by large-scale production, even when it 
has involved some restriction of compe- 
tition.” He mentions Grover Cleveland, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, who in 1912 re- 
pudiated the theory which Mr. Jackson 
now advances. Finally, he summons 
Franklin Roosevelt, whose proud boast it 
has been that his Administration has done 
more planning to raise prices than any 
other Administration in history. 


I wish that in this trial of American 
business certain other witnesses might be 
called, colleagues of Mr. Jackson in this 
Administration—Jesse Jones, Cordell Hull, 
Daniel Roper and a score of others. I won- 
der if any of these men, under oath, would 
endorse the tirade against business that 
Mr. Jackson now permits people to be- 
lieve is an expression of the Administra- 
tion’s policy—especially now that the 
President himself in his message to Con- 
gress has completely changed the import 
of the Jackson charges. Apparently Mr. 
Jackson did not say what most people 
thought he said. 

Well, perhaps we are wrong about what 
the President said, too. But we believe he 
said that the Administration, after having 
charged business with high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, is now willing to reduce the 
charge to a violation of the sanitary code, 
ie., polluting the moral climate. On the 
condition, of course, that business will 
plead guilty to the lesser. 
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JOHNNY CAN’T 
PLAY NO MORE 
HE’S GOT 
PAWALYSIS 


Help the President Found 
The Great New National Foundation 


President Roosevelt said in announcing the new 
national Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 

“The purpose of the new Foundation is to 
lead, direct and unify the fight...to ensure that 


effect...to disseminate knowledge to the 
practising physician who is the front line 
fighter of the sickness.”” What will be 
your response to this nation-wide appeal? 

How will you answer the voices of 


Please make checks or money orders payable to K 
give will go directly to ¢ 





thousands of children who the length and 
breadth of the land cry out—*Please help 
protect us from Infantile Paralysis.’ Cer- 
tainly your answer will be swift — sure. 

Join the President, as a “Founder” in 
the new national Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Reach into your pocketbook and 
send in a dollar bill today and your 
«“Founders”’ certificate will be mailed 


to you at once, 


eith Morgan, Chairman, 50 East 42nd Street, New York. Every Penny ... 100% of what you 
he new national Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Committee for the Celebration of the President’s Birthday 
Keith Morgan, cHairMAN ... 50 East 42nd Street, New York 








Highe DRY! 


HIGH IN QUALITY—DRY in flavor! 


That’s Paul Jones—a glorious American 
whiskey... richly mellow, hale and hearty... 
yet truly dry—without the slightest trace of 


sweetness in its make-up! 


Just savor the crisp, deep-flavored dryness 
of this noble whiskey—straight or in a mixed 
drink—and you’ll quickly understand one of 

=. the reasons why Paul Jones has been famous 
{fc | as “A Gentleman’s Whiskey” ever since it 


-5? — . _ : a4) 
A BLEND OF e was first brought forth, in 1865! 


STRAIGHT whisk! 4 a — a 
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Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louis- 
ville and Baltimore, make Paul Jones, Four 
Roses, Old Oscar Pepper brand and Mattingly 
& Moore—all 90 proof—all blends of straight 
whiskies—and that means ALL whiskey. 





